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The Atlanta Arts Festival/#3 in a series/rnotoararny sy Grarni c assoc 


tlanta is a Lun Place 


ART IN THE PARK — Every spring over 100,000 Atlantans visit the outdoor art 
exhibit in Piedmont Park to browse around or buy the paintings, sculpture and fine 
examples of craftsmanship. A complete sampler of the lively arts including music 

and ballet is offered during the two-week Festival. Supported by the City of Atlanta 
and private donations, the 700 members of the Arts Festival of Atlanta, Inc., annually 
present the finest examples of local talent. » In banking as in art, skill, experience 
_and even inspiration combine to create lasting value. To the business manager seeking 
growth and profits C&S does not promise all solutions to all problems. We do offer 
the financial know-how earned by serving more Georgia businesses than any other bank. 
And at C&S you can count on the desire to be useful that is part of C&S’ style of 
banking. C&S invites you to find out firsthand why more and more businessmen 
consider their C&S Bank an essential part of the good Atlanta life. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia ASSETS: 235,000 customers; $707,000,000 
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the year D'Arcy opened 
its Atlanta office 


The roots of D’Arcy Advertising 
Company go deep in Dixie soil. 
A part of Atlanta’s business life 
for 38 years, advertising by 
D’Arcy has helped southeastern 
industry to grow and prosper. 


D’Arcy’s fully-staffed Atlanta office 
—with copy, art, media and pro- 
duction facilities on the spot—pres- 
ently services the marketing needs 
of southern products like Royal 
Crown Cola, Magic Chef ranges 
and Jack’s Cookies. D’Arcy-Atlanta 
also serves the regional requirements 
of such advertisers as Anheuser- 
Busch, Studebaker-Packard and 
General Tire. Nine other offices in 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico reinforce this local service 
in depth. 


A few other well-known D’Arcy 
clients are American Oil Co., Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., Convair, General 
Dynamics Corp., Gerber Products 
Co., Glenmore Distilleries Co., Lenox 
China, Inc., Lufthansa German Air- 
lines, Stromberg-Carlson, Taylor 
Wine Co. and Universal Match Corp. 


D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


75 Eighth Street, N. E., TR 5-0611 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK:LOS ANGELES 
ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - SAN DIEGO 
HOUSTON + MEXICO CITY - TORONTO 
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FORWARD ATLANTA 


A healthy man can’t be assured of his strength 
and vigor just by feeling his muscles and assessing 
his general feeling of well-being. Sometimes he has 
to go to his physician and have a detailed checkup 
to make certain vital signs are not hiding subtle 
weaknesses. 

And this is exactly what a healthy city like At- 
lanta must do from time to time — have a profes- 
sional checkup to determine what, if anything, is 
wrong and what must be done to eliminate the 
weaknesses. 

And this is certainly one of the purposes of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce’s “Forward At- 
lanta” program. Everybody in the city can see with 
his own eyes the fact that the muscles of the Atlanta 
economy are hard and that its strength and energy 
are increasing. But what about the parts not readily 
observable? Is the city healthy all the way through? 
Are there danger signs pointing to conditions which 
might lead to a lack of health in the future? 

The first step in the three-year, $1,500,000 “For- 
ward Atlanta” program is a frank and probing self- 
appraisal of Atlanta and nearly every phase of its 
life. The physical examination has barely begun, 
but the examiners have already turned up some 
“soft spots” in the city’s condition. The examiners 
have not said the city is doomed, but neither have 
they said the city is in the best possible health. 
Subtle signs show there are areas which must be 
worked on to keep us in top condition. 

In appraising a man’s health, it’s better to know 
that he is healthy than to assume that he is. And 
illness, even the most minor, has never been known 
to go away because it was ignored. So it is with 
a city. 

The race among American cities is going to be 
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iest can survive and be among the winners. 


THE ATLANTA CENTURY 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION a couple of 
weeks ago won a national award for reporting 
events that happened 100 years ago. 

If this doesn’t sound like reporting in the highest 
tradition of up-to-the-minute journalism, it isn’t, 
exactly. The award was presented to the JOURNAL- 
CONSTITUTION by the national Civil War Centennial 
Commission and was in recognition of “the tre- 
mendous achievement in promoting, both at home 
and abroad, better understanding of the great 
American conflict of 100 years ago.” The instru- 
ment of this “tremendous achievement” is THE AT- 
LANTA CENTURY, a weekly, one-page series on the 
Civil War published in the combined Sunday edition 
of the Atlanta Newspapers. 

The CENTURY is one of the most unusual and 
imaginative series of public service writing that has 
ever been attempted by the Atlanta Newspapers — 
and indeed, that has ever been attempted in the 
history of American journalism. It does more than 
merely report the events of the Civil War; it is 
written as if it were a newspaper appearing on 
the same date 100 years ago. It is not a reprint. 
All the writing is new, and the material is compiled 
after exhaustive research. Authors of the Sunday 
series are Norman Shavin, Sunday editor of the 
JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION, and Mike Edwards, JOUR- 
NAL-CONSTITUTION state editor. 

The award, a specially struck medallion, was pre- 
sented to the editors of the CENTURY by Maj. Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant III (retired), chairman of the 
commission, at a dinner meeting of the Atlanta 
Civil War Roundtable. 

The CENTURY, planned to coincide with the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Civil War, has ap- 
peared since March 6 of 1960, and is planned to 
continue until April of 1965, the 100th anniversary 
of the end of the Civil War. The series was quickly 
recognized by teachers as an invaluable teaching 
aid, and has become a collector’s item for Civil War 
buffs and historians all over the world. 

Circulation of the CENTURY now extends to 22 
foreign nations and to all 50 states. 


MAIL EARLY 


We have been informed that 80 per cent of the 
total mail volume in larger cities is deposited after 
5:00 p.m. each day. It’s not necessary to explain 
why this kind of scheduling on the part of individ- 
ual mailers makes the job of the post office — at the 
very least — a difficult one. 

All the post office is asking is that those who de- 
posit the bulk of mail each day —‘business firms — 
try to separate their mail into “urgent” and “non- 























urgent” categories, and to deposit the non-urgent 
pieces before noon each day. 
Seems a sensible request. 


GEORGIA PREPARES 


In the back of everybody’s mind (too far back, 
say Civil Defense and military officials), is the 
thought of what will happen after an enemy attack, 
if it ever occurs. 

To a number of people in Georgia, the thought 
is very much a thing which occupies the front of 
their minds. The U. S. Air Force is in the process 
of organizing “post-attack reserve recovery units” 
in five Georgia cities to maintain landing facilities 
for military aircraft in the event their home bases 
are destroyed. The reservists — Georgia civilians — 
will be trained to swing into action immediately and 
make available to the regular Air Force facilities 
at both civil and military bases in the state. 

Georgia cities designated by the Air Force where 
the reservists will be trained are Atlanta, Moultrie, 
Augusta, Valdosta and Columbus. 

It’s not pleasant to contemplate war, but it is 
comforting to know we have moved another step 
toward preparedness. 


PERSISTENCE PAYS OFF 


Way back in 1953, Atlanta lost the regional of- 
fice here of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Ever since that time, the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce and other interested parties here and in 
Washington have been trying to bring home the 
lost sheep. It looks now as if their persistence has 
paid off. 

In 1953, when governmental economy was a big 
thing, it was decided that a great deal of money 
could be saved if two of the existing regions of the 
CAA were combined, and the regional office moved 
to Fort Worth. Then, and in the intervening years, 
the Atlanta Chamber has been arguing that it was 
unrealistic and perhaps uneconomical to do without 
an office of federal civil aviation control in Atlanta. 
The arguing was respectful, low-pressured, but al- 
ways persistent. 

The upshot of this continuing fight by the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce and Georgia’s legisla- 
tive delegates in Washington is that the Federal 
Aviation Agency (the new name of the old CAA) 
has decided to undo the decision of 1953 and to 
reestablish a Southeastern region for the agency 
with regional headquarters in Atlanta. The FAA, 
in announcing the move, said, “the requirement for 
an additional region in the Southeast has been 
clearly demonstrated.” 

If there is a moral to this story, it might be that 
the mills of the gods and bureaucrats grind ex- 
ceedingly slow, and that sometimes the grist comes 
out looking a lot like it did when it went in. 





ATLANTA 


IBM. 


* Data Processing Equipment 





* Electric Typewriters 
* Dictating Equipment 


* Education Center 





* Card Design Center 


International Business Machines Corp. 
1439 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta 9, Georgia 

TR 2-07?1 
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TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


shapes the future 
in full-service banking! 








This artist’s rendering previews the latest stage in Trust Company of Georgia 
banking service, the newest office of the Trust Company now taking shape on 
Atlanta’s Northeast Expressway at Monroe Drive. Beautiful, functional, effi- Tru ST 
cient, it symbolizes the imaginative, forward-thinking philosophy that’s guided 


the Trust Company of Georgia for 70 years. Here, customers will find themselves  . Om PA NY 


surrounded with every financial service they could ever desire—every courtes 
3 : A Y Beye crx) ty 


Where Banking is a Pleasure 


and convenience that have already made Trust Company banking a pleasure 
for thousands throughout greater Atlanta. Start shaping a better financial 
future for yourself—with your account in the Trust Company of Georgia. 

ATLANTA MEMBER FDIC 

















Being a Southerner 


these days really puts a fellow to the test. Today, 
perhaps as never before, we who were born and 
bred here in the South are being forced to make 
decisions that demand some real honest-to-good- 
hess soul-searching. 

I doubt that there is any section of the nation 
which has more regional loyalty than our own 
Southland. We, most of us, love it so much that we 
find it almost impossible to allow our reasoning to 
govern our emotions. This love and loyalty of ours 
runs deep, real deep. Perhaps it stems from the 
adversity we have suffered. But more likely it stems 
from the fact that we have had to overcome our ad- 
versities ourselves. The South has suffered during 
most of these past hundred years, socially and 
economically. The true character of the South has 
been developed by a fierce pride which made it 
necessary that we pull ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps. And this we and those who have pre- 
ceded us have done. 

From the nation’s poorest region —in dollars, 
that is — the restless minds and hands of the South 
have worked and fought until today it can hold its 
own with all comers. We have reason to be proud 
of the tremendous strides which our Southland 
has made. And we are proud. 

But today we of the South find ourselves forced 
to divert our attention from the goals which we 
have set for ourselves. We are having to engage a 
new foe, one which we would much rather let alone. 
This new foe with whom we are doing battle is 
stubborn and ornery. He doesn’t give ground easily, 
and then does so grudgingly. This new adversary 
is our conscience. 

As we grow older, I suppose, any change in our 


Opie L. Shelton 


pattern of life becomes more difficult. We become 
comfortable with that with which we are familiar, 
like an old pair of shoes. That which is foreign to 
our past is usually held in suspicion and disfavor. 
So we fight it. 

Having a conscience can be a doggone nuisance. 
It gets in our way too frequently. Consciences are 
stubborn things. You can’t rationalize with them. 
And, it seems, they never go to sleep. They are 
always there, nagging us when we attempt to sat- 
isfy our own desires at the expense of others. Some 
have learned to overcome their consciences, but 
most of us are resigned to the fact that we are 
going to have to live with them. 

Social changes that are steadily and surely mov- 
ing over the South are not changes that most 
Southerners welcome. This isn’t the type of change 
that most would want if they had their druthers. 
But facts are facts and we all know we can’t al- 
ways have our druthers. 

Here is where our damnable consciences come 
into play. We fight this social change, but deep, 
deep in our inner selves we recognize that change is 
inevitable. Not that it’s necessarily what we would 
prefer, but inevitable. 

As these changes come about our generation of 
the South is going to have the chance to see if we 
measure up to those who actually forged those 
things about the South which we like to remember. 
Are we to emulate the wise and gentle folk whose 
names we all revere, or will we fall prey to illusions 
of things that never really existed. 

True, these are troubled days in the South. 
But the loyalty and love which is ours, the character 
which the South represents, and our own conscience 
will help us to weather our troubles with dignity 
and with decorum. Anything less would be to 
tarnish the escutcheon of the Southh y yw y 
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LETTERS 


EXPRESSWAYS: PRO & CON 


Dear Sirs: 

I am very much concerned with the “edi- 
torial attitude” expressed in your lead article 
(May, 1961) entitled, “The Expressway Pic- 
ture Now.” I am particularly concerned since 
Mr. Shelton specifically mentions in his appro- 
priate editorial that “It is only fair to warn 
you that not everything in ATLANTA MAGAZINE 
will be pleasing to read. This will not be a puff 
sheet which glosses over the facts of life.” 

As near as I can tell, the person who wrote 
this article about our expressway system did 
indeed gloss over the facts of life. Here was 
a wonderful opportunity to expose the com- 
placency and inefficiency that has found our 
expressway system inadequate even before it 
has been completed. Please understand that I 
am not criticizing the design of the expressway 
system, but rather the plain and simple fact 
that certain powers that be, have allowed such 
a situation to exist without exposing it. Why 
in the world doesn’t someone answer the ques- 
tion, “what’s holding up the system?” and then 
extend to our magazine’s readers the challenge 
as to what we can do to get our sleepy High- 
way Department into action. 

I certainly hope you will receive this criti- 
cism as it is intended. We’ve been patting our- 
selves on the back too long, and, as is only 
too evident, the result is that new industries 
that belong in Atlanta are going right past us 
to Tampa, Jacksonville, Charlotte, and other 
cities which have faced up to the realization 
that “talkers — not doers” within our borders 
need reforging or replacing. 

DOUGLAS C. BILLIAN 
Atlanta 


Dear Sirs: 

I was drawn immediately to the aerial view 
of Atlanta’s expressway plans. Your center 
spread of downtown Atlanta with the proposed 
expressway cutting through the city is very 
similar to that which we now have in Boston. 
However, the inadequacy: of our expressway 
system prompts me to share some thoughts 
with you. 

We are blessed with a rapid transit system 
which comes underground into the heart of the 
city and yet operates at a $20 million deficit 
per year. The reason for the deficit is many- 
sided, but particularly because we have planned 
and constructed highways at great expense 
with no consideration of other forms of trans- 
portation. We are now forced to admit that the 
finest of express highways simply does not 
provide an answer for our particular city. 

The answer, recognized belatedly, is the 
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pressing need for an integration of our trans- 

portation systems. In one of America’s oldest 

cities, we have concentrated for the last twen- 

ty-five years on moving automobiles and now 

the sheer limitation of space forces us to con- 
centrate on the art of moving people. 

Should you need a laboratory for developing 

a rapid transit plan, please consider spending 

twenty-four hours in Boston. 

JAMES G. ROBERTS 

Executive Vice President 

Greater Boston C of C 

Boston, Massachusetts 


INSPECTION TOUR 


Dear Sirs: 

What a terrific article “Inspection Tour” 
was in the June ATLANTA! You are putting out 
quite a book. 
= OLIVER JOHNSON 

Southwest Editor 
Sunset Magazine 
Menlo Park, California 


Dear Sirs: 

It’s a tremendous magazine and a great 
credit to the Chamber. I am much impressed 
with editorial material, layout, and art work, 
and — in fact — the whole darn magazine. 

The pictorial essay on the inspection tour by 
three Atlanta citizens was superb. 

KEN BAGWELL 
Station Manager 
WAGA-TV 
Atlanta 


Dear Sirs: 

The magazine as a whole is a knock-out, and 
I personally think the “Inspection Tour” pic- 
ture story ...is one of the most refreshing and 

delightful things I’ve run across in ages. 
CLARA ALLEN 
Louisville Magazine 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Sirs: 
Whose kids (in “Inspection Tour’) ? And 
can I have the chubby-cheeked smallest one? 
POLLY PEACOCK 
Atlanta 


e The children were Drew (61%), Mark (4), 
and Doug (21), all belonging to Jay Levi- 
ton, the photographer. He says he can’t 
give them away, but he’d consider renting 
them out for an exorbitant fee. 
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Chere’s a little bit of MEAD in every man’s home... 


fact, even the letters you send and receive may be written 


Yours, too! Chances are, you've never realized how many 
Mead products go in and out of your home. For instance, 
arries many of the multiple grocery items you 

... Most of your bottled and canned soft drinks 
travel in Mead cartons...and also the beer, detergents, 
cosmetics and textiles you take home. a deliver 


these items to your dealer...and the advertising that 


brings them to your attention is printed on we In 


on paper from Mead. <A is used in many of the toys 
and games you have in your home...and eee is an 
important factor in the manufacture of all these products 
and many, many more. So look around your own castle. 
You’re sure to see a little bit of Mead’s imagination... in 
packaging designed for your convenience and ease of han- 


dling...in paper products designed to brighten your home! 


Atlanta is the home of Mead Packaging, A Division of the Mead Corporation * Box 4417*Atlanta 2, Georgia 


THE ENTIRE TEXT OF THIS ISSUE IS PRINTED ON MEAD PRINTFLEX OFFSET ENAMEL, 70 LB. 
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Dear Sirs: 

In my perusal of your June issue, it was noted on 
page 19, “expressed in the new $20,000,000 terminal”’— 
then on page 21 (“Inspection Tour”) is a statement — 
“the $8,000,000 Atlanta Airport terminal.” 

I believe many of us here in Atlanta will understand 
this seeming self-contradiction, but others than we At- 
lantans may just wonder. 

VOT T. BLACKNALL 
Chairman of the Board 
Vol T. Blacknall Company 
Atlanta 


e Reader Blacknall is right. The $8,000,000 figure 
refers to the terminal building; $20,000,000 applies 
to the whole works. And, incidentally, our last report 
says the terminal, runways, all other facilities, and 
the land as now appraised, runs to $36,000,000. 


ADVERTISING, ETCETERA 


Dear Sirs: 
We thought you would like to know that we were par- 


| ticularly impressed with an advertisement of The Mas- 


sell Companies, which appeared in the (June issue) on 

page 45. At that moment we decided that this company 

would be just what we needed for assistance in securing 
space for our new office. 

JOSEPH A. BRADY 

Assistant to the President 

Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. 

Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

You asked for my suggestions or frank comments re- 
garding your publication, and although I have no 
suggestions to offer at this time, I do have a comment 
— I am considerably impressed with the excellent pres- 
entations in the magazine. As you probably suspect, I 
receive a great deal of these kind of communications 
from many states, and I can honestly tell you that the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce publication is by far 
the most impressive and the most inviting. 

At some future date, I sincerely hope that I will be 
in a position to come to Atlanta and to be able to talk 
more seriously with your organization regarding the 
location of a branch plant there. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FOR THE RECORD 


Dear Sirs: 

We certainly appreciate your mention of Colonial 
Stores position among the top 20 retailers in the current 
edition of ATLANTA. I note that you mention that we 
operate 446 supermarkets in ten states and employ 
3,500 people. Actually, our total employment for the 
chain is nearly 15,000 people. We employ 3,500 in Geor- 
gia alone. 

J. E. FAIN 
Colonial Stores, Inc. 
Atlanta 











BY STEELCASE 
.-.-NEW DIMENSIONS IN FINE OFFICE FURNITURE 


Your request for information will bring you a tailor-made reply 


telling how we will design and furnish your office to meet your 
individual preferences and needs. We invite you to visit our dis- 


play of complete Steelcase offices, to telephone, or write for in- 


formation. 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 
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Delta hustle and know-how brought 
jets to Atlanta long before anyone 
else flew them from the ‘“‘Air Hub 
of Dixie.” And Delta’s efficiency 
and warm-hearted service make it 
first choice of most passengers 
in Atlanta and throughout its 
71-city system. 





the air line with the BIG JETS 
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Dear Sirs: 

I was terribly disappointed to find 
that Atlanta’s third major airport— 
DeKalb-Peachtree — was completely 
ignored in the article, “Business Fly- 
ing.” DeKalb-Peachtree Airport, now 
beginning its second full year of op- 
eration by DeKalb County, had a 
total of 65,610 aircraft operations in 
the first year. We now have approxi- 
mately 140 planes based here. I would 
like to invite the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce to pay a visit to the De- 
Kalb-Peachtree Airport at any time 
to take a look at our fine facilities. I 
am sure that after your visit I would 
not be the only one disappointed that 
your magazine overlooked one of 
Georgia’s and the Southeast’s most 
promising airports. 

NORMA WESTMORELAND 
DeKalb-Peachtree Airport 
Chamblee, Georgia 


Dear Sirs: i 

My compliments to you on the 
second issue of ATLANTA. It is a su- 
perb piece of work in planning and 
in production. From my viewpoint, it 
is the most expert and creative Cham- 
ber of Commerce production that has 
come to my attention in the twenty- 
one years that I have been editing 
BUFFALO BUSINESS, and in all that 
time I think this is the first letter 
of this kind I have ever written, so 
my comment is not of a casual or off- 
hand nature. 

My best wishes to you, and with 
them goes the sincere hope that you 
will be able to keep up the standard 
you have established, which is an- 
other way of saying I hope you will 
be able to fend off the gratuitous 
assists from would-be editors who 
will try to tell you what to do when 
they know nothing about the prob- 
lems. 

LLOYD GRAHAM 
Editor, Buffalo Business 
Buffalo, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to express my unbounded 
admiration of the June issue of AT- 
LANTA MAGAZINE. Your circle of ad- 
mirers here at Lockheed, you may be 
sure, is vastly enlarged and many 
of them would want to join me in 
sending you congratulations on a 
publication that would do credit to 
any city anywhere. 

CHESS ABERNATHY 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Marietta 





Is 
your 
secretary 


better equipped 


than your 
professional 


draftsman 
9 


She deserves the best and 
often gets it—but your skilled 
draftsman, too, needs today’s 
tools to cope with today’s 


requirements. 


Strata-Core board, with 

green linoleum surface, 

both sides steel edged, 

tilts 0° to 40°. Fully ad- 

justable recessed footrest; steel reference, 
tool and catalog drawers. Built-in 3 way elec- 
trical outlet. Light Sahara Tan finish, satin 
chrome hardware. Available in 31” desk height 
and 37” stool height, in a range of board 
sizes. 


Your draftsmen, your productiv- 
ity, need Hamilton space-and- 
time-saving equipment, like the 
all-new CL-100 Series. A far cry 
from the 4-post drafting tables 
you’ve known — canted-leg styling 
assures stability without side cross- 
rails. 


EXCLUSIVELY AT 


ivan 
allen 


29 PRYOR ST., N.E. 
JA. 1-0800 
















' wm Our recently expanded Mortgage Loan Department can 
provide speedy commitment service on existing proper- 
ties Or proposed construction for apaytments, industrial, 
commercial or residential buildings. 


w We have connections with several insurance companies 
to place permanent financing at competitive rates and 
reasonable closing costs. We handle all the details for 
you under one roof. 


w Bring vour plans and figures to our Mortgage Loan 
Department on the main banking floor at our Main Of- 
fice. We will welcome an opportunity to talk with you. 
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CUNNINGHAM & FOREHAND, ARCHITECTS 











LaVista Villas, 203 unit modern apart- 
ments at LaVista and Cheshire Bridge 


Roads, through 
Fulton Natioval. 









REAPPORTIONMENT 


A number of members are pointing to the Cham- 
ber’s campaign for more equitable apportionment 
in the Georgia General Assembly as a perfect ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of enlightened group ac- 
tion. 

During the last week in May, the board of direc- 
tors of the Atlanta Chamber unanimously passed a 
resolution urging action to ensure that representa- 
tion in the state legislature would be based to a 
larger degree on population patterns and urging 
that the county unit system of counting votes be 
eliminated. 

Shortly after the resolution was passed, State 
Rep. Frank S. Twitty, of Mitchell County, said that 
he was disappointed in the apparent public 
“apathy” toward reapportionment. 

At this announcement, Frank Shackelford, Chair- 
man of the Chamber’s Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, sent out letters to the Chamber members 
and the heads of the civic organizations, urging 
them to write to Mr. Twitty as Chairman of the 
Reapportionment Study Committee. The response 
has been overwhelming. In a little more than a 
week, hundreds had written to express their views 
to Mr. Twitty. 

With the knowledge that Atlanta is not the only 
city hurt by the county unit system and unequal 
representation, the Atlanta Chamber contacted the 
Chambers of Commerce of all Georgia’s major cities 
asking them to join in supporting reapportionment. 

The first of the other Chambers of Commerce in 
the state to respond to the appeal was that in Sa- 
vannah. During the last week in June, the Savannah 
Chamber initiated a program similar to that of the 
Atlanta Chamber, and has reportedly had much the 
same response as has Atlanta. 
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Ben S. Gilmer, formerly a vice president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, has been named the 
new president of the Chamber, succeeding Ivan 
Allen, Jr., who recently resigned his office to offer 
for the office of mayor of Atlanta. 

Mr. Gilmer, president of Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has been active in Cham- 
ber affairs for many years. He also serves on the 
boards of many organizations in Atlanta. 

A graduate of Auburn University, Mr. Gilmer 
began his career with the Bell System in 1926 as 
a line and station installer. During World War II, 
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REAPPORTIONMENT 


A number of members are pointing to the Cham- 
ber’s campaign for more equitable apportionment 
in the Georgia General Assembly as a perfect ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of enlightened group ac- 
tion. 

During the last week in May, the board of direc- 
tors of the Atlanta Chamber unanimously passed a 
resolution urging action to ensure that representa- 
tion in the state legislature would be based to a 
larger degree on population patterns and urging 
that the county unit system of counting votes be 
eliminated. 

Shortly after the resolution was passed, State 
Rep. Frank S. Twitty, of Mitchell County, said that 
he was disappointed in the apparent public 
“apathy” toward reapportionment. 

At this announcement, Frank Shackelford, Chair- 
man of the Chamber’s Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, sent out letters to the Chamber members 
and the heads of the civic organizations, urging 
them to write to Mr. Twitty as Chairman of the 
Reapportionment Study Committee. The response 
has been overwhelming. In a little more than a 
week, hundreds had written to express their views 
to Mr. Twitty. 

With the knowledge that Atlanta is not the only 
city hurt by the county unit system and unequal 
representation, the Atlanta Chamber contacted the 
Chambers of Commerce of all Georgia’s major cities 
asking them to join in supporting reapportionment. 

The first of the other Chambers of Commerce in 
the state to respond to the appeal was that in Sa- 
vannah. During the last week in June, the Savannah 
Chamber initiated a program similar to that of the 
Atlanta Chamber, and has reportedly had much the 
same response as has Atlanta. 
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Ben S. Gilmer, formerly a vice president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, has been named the 
new president of the Chamber, succeeding Ivan 
Allen, Jr., who recently resigned his office to offer 
for the office of mayor of Atlanta. 

Mr. Gilmer, president of Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has been active in Cham- 
ber affairs for many years. He also serves on the 
boards of many organizations in Atlanta. 

A graduate of Auburn University, Mr. Gilmer 
began his career with the Bell System in 1926 as 
a line and station installer. During World War II, 
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“Do you mean they’ll help pay for wiring our home?” 
Yes, Georgia Power Company will pay from $50 to 
$200 toward the installation of an adequate service 
entrance for your home...whether it’s new or old. 
Today there are more than 60 electric appliances on 
the market, and every year their number increases. 
Now is the time to plan and “wire ahead” to make 
sure your home has sufficient power for all the appli- 
ances you want and need. Take advantage of this 
generous wiring plan designed to help you live better 
...electrically. Visit any electric appliance dealer, 
electrical contractor or your nearest Georgia Power 
office for complete details. B Georgia Power Company 
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Editorial: 


THIS HAS TO DO WITH IVAN ALLEN, JR. — the Man, 
not the Candidate. He has resigned as President of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce in order to run 
for Mayor. The fact that he aspires to be Mayor and 
has offered himself for that office comes under the 
heading of his own personal business. The Chamber 
is proud of any businessman who is willing to make 
the sacrifices which go along with public office. The 
Chamber stays completely out of partisan politics, 
relying on the good judgment of the electorate to 
select candidates who are best qualified. But Ivan 
Allen, Jr.—the Man—has just completed six months 
at the helm of the Chamber of Commerce. That’s 
the Ivan Allen, Jr. this piece is all about. His record 
of achievement during that period of time is one 
which will live long. He proved himself to be one of 
the really great leaders who have headed this organ- 
ization during its 101 years of service to the Atlanta 
Area. When he was elected he handed down a dy- 
namic and challenging program to his membership. 
He is a fellow who thinks that there is nothing the 
people of Atlanta can’t do if they want to do it 
badly enough. His tremendous energy and drive 


HOLD STEADY, DEAR READER, for this one: Atlanta 
has the most courteous automobile drivers of any 
major American city. Ask most any newcomer and 
he will tell you that this is true. Where in this ever- 
loving world could you find a big city where people 
will stop and let another driver enter the express- 
way? And, take the merging that is necessary on 
such ramps as:‘the Williams Street entry. The two 
lanes seem to work by the golden rule as the cars 
alternate to form the necessary single line. This 
newcomer realized after a couple of weeks that the 
only horn he had heard during that time was his 
own. Atlantans just don’t drive with their horns. 
Atlanta is a jay-walker’s paradise because they 
know that drivers give pedestrians the right-of-way. 


and his contagious belief in Atlanta have served as 
an example to others. The staff of the Chamber will 
vouch for the fact that trying to keep pace with 
such a dynamo is a major challenge in itself. Ivan 
produces and he demands that those around him do 
the same. An impatient man when it comes to alibis 
and excuses, he nevertheless is a big-hearted softie 
when he is dealing with people who he thinks are 
doing their best. He seeks the advice and opinions 
of others, evaluates it and makes use of it. Leaders 
like Ivan don’t come down the pike very often. 
Once you land one of them as President you don’t 
like to lose him. God has blessed Atlanta with more 
than its share of top-drawer leadership. His suc- 
cessor will add his own personal flavor to an ever 
increasingly dynamic Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. The transition will do nothing to slow down 
the tempo of the Chamber. The Chamber will never 
cease to be grateful to you, Ivan, for the great and 
lasting contributions you have made to the organi- 
zation and to the city. We wish you well, Ivan The 
Man. Ivan the Candidate is on his own. 


Also, this newcomer has come to the conclusion that 
the races are equally courteous drivers but that the 
sexes aren’t. Sorry, but the distaff sex appears 
much less willing to live and let live than their male 
counterparts. Perhaps some psychologist could 
come up with the answer to this situation. Ordi- 
narily, the mildest and meekest person becomes a 
monster once he wraps his hands around a steering 
wheel. But, strangely though happily enough, this 
doesn’t seem to apply to Atlanta. The only person 
we have seen sitting behind a steering wheel, jaw 
set in a do or die manner, was in the mirror. It 
takes a few weeks for the newcomer to adapt him- 
self to this phenomenon, but we eventually got the 
word and joined the act. 
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t has been written that one of 
the most essentiel features of 
civilization has been the trans- 
mission of ideas from one man 

to another through the use of sym- 
bols — primarily written symbols on 
a page of paper. 

It would certainly be difficult to 
imagine our civilization today de- 
void of printed matter. Indeed, the 
flood of paper and words sometimes 
becomes so great as to fairly inun- 
date the thoughtful modern man. 
There are so many ideas, and so 
many people to whom these ideas 
must be transmitted. If it were not 
for a measure of order in the trans- 
mission of the printed word, it is 
likely that the flow of words and 
symbols would become unmanage- 
able and chaotic. 

But since the first man scratched 
a picture of an anjmal on the wall 
of his cave, his successors have been 
seeking better and more convenient 
ways to record and distribute their 
ideas through the eye. Today, print- 
ing and its allied arts have become 
one of the biggest industries in the 
country, doing more than $8 billion 
worth of business a year. In dollar 
volume, it is exceeded only by the 
food and clothing industries — in- 
dustries which are directly concerned 
with the essentials of life. 

The constant seeking by men to 
improve the flow of words and sym- 
bols has led to the development of 
many other accessory ways to en- 
hance the printed page. People in the 
industry have considered for a long 
time that the term “printing” fails 
to describe the total effort, and have 
come to call the industry “the graph- 
ic arts.”’ As the name implies, 
graphic arts include printing, photog- 
raphy, layout, choice of type faces, 
the use of color, painting — anything 
that contributes to the convenience 
and ease of absorbing ideas 


Centers of culture and industry 
have always found themselves to be 
also the centers of the graphic arts 
in their civilizations. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find that Atlanta 
occupies the industry’s focal point 
in the Southeast. In the number of 
establishments, commercial printing 
is the third largest in the city, with 
an estimated total of 130 separate 
firms. In terms of economics, it is 
one of Atlanta’s 10 major industries, 
having a payroll of roughly $1214 
million a year. Dollar volume is in 
the neighborhood of $25 million. And 
these figures do not include the ac- 
tivities of all the supporting indus- 
tries — paper houses, ink suppliers, 
machinery companies, etc. And it 
also does not include the newspaper 
industry in Atlanta, which has an 
annual payroll of about $614 mil- 
lion, and which uses more than $914 
million worth of Southern-produced 
newsprint each year. 

But the real worth of the graphic 
arts to a city or region cannot really 
be measured in terms of dollars. The 
only thing that can be said with cer- 
tainty is that every business in the 
area must rely on the industry to 
prosper and grow. 

Take as an example the merchan- 
dising of a single product manufac- 
tured in Atlanta. To get the selling 
going, the public must be educated 
to the existence and use of the prod- 
uct, and by far the greatest amount 
of this education is through the 
printed page — words, art, press re- 
leases, etc. There must be printed 
contract forms for wholesalers, sup- 
pliers and jobbers. In order to pro- 
duce the item, instruction manuals, 
parts lists, and booklets of operation 
instruction must all be prepared by 
the printer and his associates. The 
seller’s letterheads, envelopes and 
even postage stamps have at one time 
been in the hands of members of the 


graphic arts industry. The product 
itself must be identified, labeled and 
packaged. Records (on printed forms) 
must be kept of materials, time and 
personnel. Timetables, shipping or- 
ders and printed specifications must 
be in the hands of salesmen before 
they ever go out into the field. When 
the item is sold, it is essential that 
printed matter change hands, 
whether in the form of loan forms, 
notes, checks or currency. 

It’s significant that printing keeps 
pace with the expansion of popula- 
tion and industry and the increase 
in complexity of living. Since print- 
ing almost always uses paper for its 
medium, the amount of paper used 
in an economy is a good index of the 
level of civilization and culture. In 
1875, the average American used 
only six and a half pounds of paper 
a year. Fifty years ago, this amount 
had increased to 75 pounds per per- 
son. In 1959, each person in the 
United States used 400 pounds. In- 
cidentally, this is about four times 
the amount used by a citizen of 
Western Europe, 16 times the con- 
sumption of a citizen of Eastern Eu- 
rope and about 133 times more than 
that used by an average person living 
in China. 

What is the impact of this vast 
use of printed matter in our coun- 
try? It is obviously tremendous. 

It has been said that the most 
powerful explosive in the world to- 
day is paper and ink in the hands of 
a printer. 

The printed word affects what we 
wear, when and where we travel, and 
how we vote. It has helped form how 
we feel about philosophy, religion, 
morals, education and war and peace. 
It has provided enjoyment in art, ad- 
venture in reading, and advances in 
science. 


The reasons for the tremendous 
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an Advertising Agency 


here’s an old joke which still circulates in advertising 
Tesencies It goes like this: 

“This old farmer had always wanted a superior mule. 
So he saved his money and finally bought a fine-looking mule 
for two thousand dollars. There was one problem...the mule 
was stubborn. He wouldn’t walk, he wouldn’t work, he 
wouldn’t do anything. 

“So the old farmer chained his two-thousand-dollar mule 
to a tractor and dragged him ten miles down the road to a 
mule trainer. 

“Well, the first thing the mule trainer did was to drag the 
mule into his barn. Then he picked up a forty-five pound 
sledge-hammer and hit the mule right between the eyes. 

“*For Heaven sakes,’ cried the farmer, ‘I hired you to 
train my mule, not to kill him!’ 

“ ‘Sure, I'll train him. But first,’ said the mule trainer, 
‘first, I gotta get his attention!’ ” 

It’s a basic axiom in the advertising agency business that 
a consumer must be made aware of the qualities of a client’s 
product; and, before he can be made aware of anything, 
something must capture his attention. 

Advertising is a tripartite business, composed of clients 
(the companies which make the branded products and pay 
to have them advertised), agencies (who prepare and place 
the ads), and media (the newspapers, magazines, television 
stations—each of which is an individual medium for adver- 
tising— which carry the message to the public). In each of 
its parts and as a whole, advertising is a salesman’s busi- 
ness: all advertising work is essentially selling work. 

Advertising traditionally gets a “bad press.” As a result, 
the image of an advertising agency in the eyes of the average 
layman is almost universally distorted. The following dis- 
cussion of advertising agency practices, theories, and think- 
ing is the result of a survey conducted by this magazine to 
determine what Atlanta businessmen think of Atlanta ad- 
vertising agencies. The questions embodied in the interview 
represent questions frequently brought out in the survey. 
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The interviewer is Jim Townsend, Editor of ATLANTA MAGAZINE, and the experts are: 


For a starter, let’s talk about account executives. 


Are they really executives? Or is that just a loose 


title? Can we start with you, Mr. Wayne? 

TUCKER WAYNE: Fine. I’!] tell you this — I’ve 
met some account executives who didn’t know a 
cancellation from a space order. But . . . when I 
went into this business, I made up my mind that 
the word ‘executive’ was going to mean something 
...and that I wasn’t going to send anybody out 
with the title of account executive until we thought 
he was one. A man has to work in production, in 
the accounting department, in the research depart- 
ment, in the media department — everywhere in the 
place. Then he goes out first — not as an account 
executive — but as an account service representa- 
tive. Then he becomes an account executive. 

C. K. LILLER: I think you'll find this is pretty 
well true of most larger agencies these days. We’ve 
got some junior account executives in our office 
right now who could go out and handle the account 
they’re working on without any trouble. I mean by 
that — they’re capable of handling the job. But it’s 
a rather long hill, this thing of being an account 
executive. Our account executives work directly 
with the advertising manager of our client... and, 
almost without exception, that man is a polished 
advertising man. The account man has to know 
what he’s doing. Otherwise... well, the problems 
are obvious. 

Don’t you ever hire them outside? You can’t al- 
ways train them, can you? 

B. D. ADAMS: That depends on the problems. 
We wouldn’t go after an account unless we had a 
substantial amount of experience in the field — or in 
some related field, which would allow us to learn it 
more easily. Experience, when you get right down 
to it, means people. BDA is made up of a group of 
specialists — people who know certain fields, such 
as aviation and the airline business. I’d be the first 
to admit that we don’t know anything about, for 
example, the drug business. So...if we suddenly 
found ourselves with a good drug account, we’d 
go looking for an account executive with drug ex- 
perience. 

CHARLES A. RICHARDSON: I might add, in- 
cidentally, that such a man would cost more money. 
If we suddenly found ourselves with an account we 
didn’t know much about — and that’d be very un- 
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likely — we would be faced with the prospect of 
finding the right man quickly. If he’s a good man 
...he’ll come high. In other words... we find it 
more expensive to suddenly hire a specialist. I 
might add, too, that we operate somewhat differ- 
ently at McCann-Marschalk than some of the 
others. We have, for instance — two levels... the 
account supervisor, who handles a group of ac- 
counts, and the account executive, who reports to 
the supervisor. 

There is another difference . .. we frequently hire 
from the outside. We’ve only been here since 1956— 
which means that we simply haven’t had time to 
train the type of man we require. 

What do you have to pay a good account execu- 
tive? 

LILLER: It varies, of course...depending on the 
man. We’ll take a young man right out of college 
and start him at something like $350 or $400 a 
month. If he has a real interest in the advertising 
business... and if he decides to make a career of it, 
he’ll move along at about the same pace as you’d 
find in any other business. Maybe he’s earning eight 
or nine thousand dollars a year by the time he 
reaches the junior account executive level. Maybe 
more, too. It depends on the man. 

MONT BOYD: You can figure a good, expe- 
rienced account executive will earn between fifteen 
and twenty-five thousand a year...I’d say that’s 
about right. D’Arcy tries to pay a man what he’s 
worth...and a man handling half-a-million in 
business every year commands a pretty fair wage. 

I'd be interested to know how you go about get- 
ting new business. Is it always on a bid basis... or 
what ? 

BOYD: Well...again...it depends. We have 
some business we didn’t bid on — some that we got 
because the client thought we were particularly well 
qualified to serve them. D’Arcy, I’d say, is primarily 
interested in the larger accounts...that usually 
means a presentation or bid or whatever you want 
to call it. We like to handle a very few high quality, 
high calibre, promising accounts. That doesn’t 
mean we turn our back on small accounts, though. 
In fact, we’re talking right now to an account which 
isn’t billing much... practically nothing. But we 
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think we see a good possibility of their billing three 
or four hundred thousand dollars in, say, eighteen 
months. I say we want larger accounts... that 
means...we are just better equipped to handle 
that type of business. 

TUCKER WAYNE: Listen... before we leave 
the subject of account executives...let me say 
something else. An account executive has to know 
the advertising business — he has to be able to talk 
about Bodoni type, or halftones, or photoengraving, 
or offset printing...or whatever else the client 
needs to discuss. But I’ll tell you something else he’s 
got to be, and that’s a businessman. Because when 
you get through with everything else, you have to 
come back to profit. He’s got to know how a client 
can improve his bottom-line figure. 

Now ...as for new business... we always want 
it if we think we can handle it and do a job. We 
just got through bidding on the Gas Company ac- 
count... we went after it and we got it. We didn’t 
go out and bid on that account just to add new 
billing — billing, by itself, doesn’t mean anything. 
We wanted the account because we thought .. . be- 
cause we knew we could handle it. We’ve had twenty 
years of utility experience... we had a group of 
people ready ... people who know the utility busi- 
ness. When we were bidding on the account... 
when people met in the halls around here or out on 
the lawn...they didn’t say “hello.” They said, 
“gas!’”? The whole place glows with the spirit of the 
thing... the whole thing gets keyed up. Once we 
make up our mind to go after an account, we go 
all the way. Nothing gets in our way — long hours, 
handicaps, nothing — there’s just one thought... 
get it! 

RICHARDSON: We’re somewhat the same way. 
I’ll be perfectly frank with you... when: we first 
started here, a few years ago, we needed new ac- 
counts. And we went out after them...small or 
large. There were several reasons for this — one, we 
needed to get some business to show our capabilities 
for handling it. We were organized in Atlanta to 
work on the Coca-Cola account, as part of what is 
now our sister agency, McCann-Erickson — but we 
knew, certainly, that we were staffed and equipped 
to handle other business. The result is that we prob- 
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ably handle, in addition to the larger accounts, more 
small accounts than, say, D’Arcy. And we're yery 
pleased with the whole thing. We feel Marschalk is 
well established here now — ready to take on any- 
thing. 

ADAMS: I think any agency makes a great mis- 
take by getting into the wrong type of accouhts. 
I’m sure the others agree with that. We are essen- 
tially specialists. We think, for example... with 
a lot of people working on the Delta account... 
that we know the airline business. That equips us 
to handle a lot of related accounts — accounts re- 
lated to the airline and aviation business. As I said 
before, I think we’d be lost in the drug business... 
we wouldn’t stay lost very long, of course... but 
right now I don’t think BDA is properly equipped 
to handle a drug account. I’m not sure we’d bid on 
one if it came up. We could handle anything in the 
banking and financial line... we’re interested in 
the food line... we’ve had good experience there 
... cake, ice cream, package goods, that sort of 
thing. When we go after an account — a new client 
— we expect to work with them for a long time... 
we like to be sure... we like to show them our ex- 
perience in the field...show them how — exactly 
how — we qualify as an agency in their line of busi- 
ness. We think, for another example, that we’d be 
very much attracted to an account in the home 
furnishings field... our experience here has been 
good. I mean by that — we find ourselves well quali- 
fied to help the client in that field. That’s where it 
all comes back to... how much the agency helps 
the client sell its product. 

Do you spend a lot of money in bidding on new 
accounts ? 

LILLER: We don’t; Jim. We’re interested in 
new business, if we think we can do the client 
some good. But we think that we can do better by 
spending our time on the accounts we have. Let me 
put it this way: you can’t be expected to know 
enough about a prospective account to get together 
a comprehensive campaign or layouts or anything 
else. A lot of times... these presentations are just 
for the sake of an impression. Sometimes we do 
make a presentation... but a lot of our clients — 
including Carlings, H. W. Lay, Colonial Stores... 
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some of our best accounts — accepted Liller, 
Neal, Battle & Lindsey without a competitive 
presentation. We’ll spend money . . . make 
layouts . . . make a presentation . . . what- 
ever’s necessary to get an account we think is 
good for us and for the client. But...an 
investigation by the client . . . or the prospec- 
tive client ...is usually better. We ask them 
to talk with other clients...or with en- 
gravers and printers...or media reps... 
people who know all the agencies... people 
who work with them. 

TUCKER WAYNE: We have a New Busi- 
ness Fund... where we set aside a certain 
percentage of our profits... and, if we think 
it’s necessary... we'll spend more on our 
presentation. But that’s not altogether on 
layouts and pretty pictures and things like 
that. We spend more of our money trying to 
find out what the prospective client’s prob- 
lems are... what he needs and wants. We 
research the problem . . . we invest our money 
in factual studies. 

We think that management ... when they’re 
looking for an agency... ought to study the 
agencies and find out if they have some peo- 
ple who have experience in their own field... 
and not just call in a bunch of agencies... 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

RICHARDSON: Marschalk goes both 
ways. We don’t have a special account or fund 
set up for new business... but we’ll spend 
money, if necessary. I believe I agree, though, 
as most of us will, that presentations them- 
selves aren’t—or shouldn’t be—the major 
factor in choosing a new agency. It’s a matter 
of what the agency is equipped to handle... 
a matter of experience and training and suc- 
cess in certain fields. 

LILLER: I agree with that completely. 
Most of our accounts have been with us ten 
years or more...some of them... many of 
them ... have been with us since we started 
the agency. I don’t think they’d still be with 
us unless our experience had contributed to 
their success. I’m not criticizing presenta- 
tions as such — I’m simply saying that there 
is a great deal more to the problem of adver- 
tising than elaborate art work. And...I 
might add... we spend our money... or the 
bulk of it...on research and marketing... 
when we’re bidding for a new account. 

Let’s get away from that for a minute. 
Mr. Adams, what do you think of the ad man 
who comes into your office with a statement 
like: ‘“‘Let’s run this idea up the flagpole and 
see who salutes it.” ? 

_ ADAMS: Well... on some of the larger ac- 
counts, I think there is a tendency to make 
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more of a science of this thing than it re- 
quires. Personally, I don’t go for all this 
fancy talk. I’d be embarrassed to use it. It 
is much more important, I think, to talk the 
language of the client. And we’re more than 
a little wary of it when we hire a new man. 
In any case, I think the layman... the man 
who watches TV and reads books about ad- 
vertising ...is more familiar with that sort 
of talk than we are. 

BOYD: I agree. The only time I ever hear 
that kind of thing . . . you know, run it up the 
flagpole ...is when we...we might be 
having a conference on some account... and 
maybe the tension has built up a lot — then 
somebody will come out with some jazz talk 
of that kind... just for a bit of comic re- 
lief. It usually works. 

It appears to me —and someone can cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong — that agencies spend 
about as much time these days in the area 
of marketing as they do in preparing and 
placing ads. What, exactly, is marketing? 

LILLER: I’d even take it a step further 
than that, Jim. I’d say that we—and we, 
probably more than any other agency, go in 
for marketing — spend more time on market- 
ing than on preparing and placing ads. I came 
across something interesting the other day 
...our people traveled more than 300,000 
miles last year, just in the field of marketing. 
What is marketing? To me, the word “mar- 
keting” is a little bit like “public relations”— 
it’s always hard to clearly define just what it 
does do... or exactly where it fits. But mar- 
keting, in the broad sense, includes packag- 
ing, product development, research on new 
products, testing of various types... it in- 
cludes point of sale, it includes... sales pol- 
icies. Marketing is involved in anything in 
the area of building and developing... or 
promoting... the sale of a product. 

RICHARDSON: McCann-Marschalk goes 
in very strongly for marketing ...I believe 
every solid agency does—and must. The 
meaning of the word “marketing” to me... 
is simply knowing your client’s market — who 
is he selling to, who is he missing... and, 
perhaps more importantly ... why is he sell- 
ing to these people... how can he sell more 
to them... why isn’t he selling . . . important 
questions like that are the very heart of both 
advertising and selling. We deal with the 
whole chain of distribution, from board 
chairman to retailer. We are not primarily 
marketers ... but we are, all of us, involved 
in marketing. Advertising is a part of it. 
The marketing department of an agency 
works with an advertiser in those aspects of 























his selling effort which do not directly involve 
advertising in the pure sense of preparing 
and placing ads. 


BOYD: I'd add just one thing to what’s al- 
ready been said... and that’s this — market- 
ing is definitely not something which is done 
just in a laboratory, or just in an office, or 
just in a research library... marketing in- 
volves walking and working. Marketing in- 
volves getting your people out with the bot- 
tlers (D’Arcy handles the Royal Crown ac- 
count) and the dealers (they also have Lark 
and Mercedes Benz). Marketing is a direct 
involvement of the agency in the client’s over- 
all selling effort ...it is the finding of prob- 
lems, first...and the suggesting of solu- 
tions. 

ADAMS: I think the question has been well 
answered, but I would point out another fac- 
tor...namely...that we at BDA put great 
emphasis on marketing... but...and I’m 
sure this applies to all agencies — we don’t 
try to take the place of the client’s own sales 
organization. We are a supplement to that 
organization ... we try to complement their 
sales organization. 

That brings up another point. Marketing, 
as you’re talking about it, must involve a lot 
of time and personnel. How can you afford 
all that on a straight 15 percent commission? 

BOYD: That’s a simple one... (laughing) 
... we can’t. Marketing... and a few other 
things ... have become such a part of the ad- 
vertising agency business that we wouldn’t 
want to get along without them. Our clients 
...1 think most clients do, and I’m sure ours 
do...are pretty reasonable about such 
things. We have to charge... sometimes in 
the form of a flat fee —in fact, most of the 
time in that form. The client will usually rec- 
ognize that our marketing efforts are in his 
behalf ...and that they generally produce 
dollars and sales and profits for him. And, of 
course, we outline all of this — costs, charges, 
plus-billings — when we enter into the client- 
agency relationship. 

TUCKER WAYNE: The day of the 
straight 15 percent commission... with no 
extra charges...is gone forever. If it ever 
existed at all. This agency business operates 
—and a lot of people think otherwise — on a 
mighty slim profit margin. We have to calcu- 
late closely...in order to give the client 
what he’s paying for—and that’s some strong 
help from us in increasing his profits by in- 
creasing his sales...and, at the same time, 
allow some room for us to make a profit 
ourselves. 

How close is the profit margin in the agency 
business ? 


LILLER: I'd say it’s three percent or less. 

WAYNE (laughing) : And sometimes it’s 
a right smart less. 

LILLER: That’s right. Talking about the 
fifteen percent commission again. . . the 
Shell Oil Company recently selected a new 
agency on a cost-plus basis. I understand that 
the agency keeps an accurate record of time 
spent and materials used... things like that 
...and that they bill Shell on a cost-plus 
basis. 

Is it working satisfactorily? 

LILLER: Far as I know, it is. 

RICHARDSON: I’m familiar with that... 
and there are other examples of similar pro- 
posals working. I know that. I don’t think I 
would unequivocally state that the 15 percent 
commission basis ...is on the way out. But I 
would say that it appears to be so. Agencies 
more and more find themselves in the position 
of charging a fee... plus any commissions... 
so much so, I think, in some cases... that the 
fees are as important as the commissions. 
I’ve always said that if I could find a client 
who would run thirteen full-page, full-color 
ads, bleed all around, in LIFE MAGAZINE... 
and who didn’t want anything else all year... 
who needed no other work... why, he’d be 
ideal, from a profit standpoint. That’d run 
to about $1,300,000 a year in billing... and 
15 percent of that would be pretty substan- 
tial. But that client doesn’t exist. If he is 
large enough to spend that kind of money on 
space, he’s large enough to have a million 
other problems. We’d need to be in on his 
marketing plans, maybe his public relations 
plans...and so on. Up to a certain point, 
we'd pay the bills out of our commissions. At 
another point, however ...in order for it to 
be a profitable relationship both ways... he’d 
be charged a fee in addition to the commis- 
sion. 

Let me wind this up with a curiosity ques- 
tion. Mr. Liller, I’ve always wondered how an 
agency such as yours gets the name of Liller, 
Neal, Battle & Lindsey instead of Battle, 
Neal, Liller & Lindsey. Any special reason? 

LILLER: Well, no. In this case, anyway. 
Back in 1940, when we first started, there 
were three of us... myself, Bill Neal, and 
an artist named Ken Harris. We called it 
Liller, Harris, & Neal. I guess my name came 
first because I was a little older than the 
other fellows. Anyway ... Harris left and is 
now up around Norfolk. Battle came in and 
we were Liller, Neal & Battle. Then we 
merged with Lindsey & Company...up in 
Richmond ...and rounded out the name. 
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BE KIND FO YOUR AD- 





To begin with, if most business executives 
knew as much about advertising as they think they know, there would 
be no need for the creative, marketing-oriented advertising agencies 
which exist today. But, fortunately for all concerned, THEY DON’T! 
And, since they do not, they are stuck with the fact that they must do 
business with an advertising agency, that is, if they want to stay in 
business. Now, after our executive friend has learned this funda- 
mental business fact of life, how does he get along with this group of 
well-tailored, attache-cased individuals that are now telling him how to 
run his business, or at least how to package and sell his space age mouse- 
trap? First, as with his lawyer and doctor, he is hiring a professional. 
A skilled, highly-trained technician who must perform a service for him 
which he cannot perform for himself. And, as with his lawyer and doc- 
tor, he should let the expert analyze and diagnose, advise and prescribe. 
He doesn’t plead his own cases or perform his own surgery, so why does 
he feel that he must write and place his own advertisements? It’s com- 
pletely irrational and unexplainable, but nevertheless he is right in 
there slugging. This, of course, is his prerogative, but more often 
than not, he is not just tearing up layouts and copy, he is destroying 
two of the most vital and important things which an agency can give 
its client: Objectivity and Creative Enthusiasm. Objectivity should 
be the greatest single contribution an agency makes to the marketing 
strategy of its clients, but often, too often, it is buried or crushed by the 
arrogant “I was running this business before you were born” sub- 
jectivity of the very businessmen who need it most. The creative 
enthusiasm which can be supplied by the well-equipped advertising 
agency to any client organization at a fraction of the real cost which 
would be involved if the company had to add these peuple to its own 
payroll, is another essential, yet highly fragile, ingredient of any suc- 
cessful marketing and promotional operation. ‘The writers, artists, 
media and marketing specialists and others who make up this highly 
complex, super-sensitive, yet highly-responsive mechanism called an 
advertising agency, are experts in their own right. They are skilled 
craftsmen who take great pride in their work and more often than not 
put much more than is required of themselves and their talents into de- 
veloping an idea or a campaign for their client. Surely, such devotion 
and pride of accomplishment deserves more consideration than it often 
receives. And just as surely, consistent disregard of these factors will re- 
sult in disillusionment and indifference on the part of these same crea- 
tive people. They will invariably turn their attentions and talents to the 
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clients who appreciate their efforts and make use of their special abili- 
ties. Then our friend and “expert” gets just what he wants and, more 
importantly, just what he DESERVES. _ While creative enthusiasm 
is essential to good advertising, so is T/ME to develop good advertising. 
Emergencies are a part of the advertising game. Any apprentice knows 
this and expects them. But the client who deliberately creates addi- 
tional ones by sitting on layouts and copy or approved media schedules, 
for reasons known only to him, is responsible for more ulcers than any 
other single factor in the advertising world. Him, we could do without! 
Another candidate for the guillotine, as far as ad people are concerned, 
is the executive who withholds vital information. It is essential that an 
advertising agency be regarded as a part of the team, as a trusted em- 
sloyee. The people who must develop the ideas and techniques which will 
nove the company’s product must be given the facts. They need access 
to all sources of information, familiarization with defects or short- 
comings of the product or sales tools and, above all, they need to know the 
client company and its people. Remember, whatever helps or harms the 
client also helps or harms the agency. One of the most highly-trained 
and specialized departments in any agency is its media department. 
This department buys the space in printed publications, outdoor and 
transit media, and the time on radio and television. These people have 
spent hundreds and thousands of hours interviewing representatives of 
the various media, pouring over surveys and digging through statistics. 
They know what to buy and how to buy. Let them do the buying! 
Today, an advertising agency, if it is a marketing-oriented agency, is 
not just a bunch of people who make up ads and place them. It is a 
group of specialists in every phase of communications. These people 
realize that to be successful in the competitive arena of modern market- 
ing means that no single element can be neglected, no selling tool left 
unused and no sound idea left untested. To use advertising, sales 
promotion, research, publicity and public relations effectively in creat- 
ing and holding his company’s niche in the always fluid, always chang- 
ing business world is the challenge facing every important executive 
in the country today. In his advertising agency he has a competent team 
of specialists to help him if he will only take the time to find out how to 
vroperly utilize the many talents and services it is equipped to offer 
im. But remember, Mr. Executive, you are dealing with people, not 
ust another piece of expensive and highly- complicated electronic ma- 
hinery. The personal touch, properly applied, can greatly increase 
he return on your investment. 
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CREATIVITY 
IN PRINTING 


Graphic design can be one of management’s most effec- 
tive tools in an economy based on mass production and 
strong competition. 











Printing design and typography are forms of graphic 
expression, both appealing to the human eye. Contem- 
porary painting, architecture, photography, and indus- 
trial design have an effect on printing, for all fields of 
design are related. . 

After World War I a group of artist designers, at the 
Bauhaus in Germany, established a school which still in- 
fluences graphic design of today. It was their purpose to 
take art out of the galleries, and to apply art to mass 
production. They felt that beautiful and functional mass- 
produced products would benefit both the manufacturer 
and the consumer. 

The Bauhaus wanted the artist to go beyond the pure 
art stage and learn to know the materials of industry. 
This meant the artist would become a craftsman so that 
he could fabricate and design with wood, paper, metal, 
stone, ceramics, glass, fabrics ‘and plastics. The artist was 
to become familiar with the tools of the craftsman, so that 
he could apply his knowledge of art to the materials 
molded by machines. 

Today in America we see that in an economy based on 
mass production, some industries tend toward conformity 
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dog food, a half-dozen oranges, and so on down the 
list. When each item had been checked off the list, 
and her basket was nearly full, she would go to the 
check-out counter, pay roughly what she had ex- 
pected to pay, and go home. 

Times have changed, though. She doesn’t shop 
that way anymore. Nowadays, with Junior astride 
a special seat on her shopping basket, she roars 
down the one-way traffic lanes in the supermarket, 
looking right and left. She buys what she sees, buys 
what she likes, and buys what appeals to her most; 
she buys more on impulse now; she buys in multi- 
ples, and she buys in packages. Where she once 
would have purchased two cans of dog food, she 
now buys six. Instead of a half-dozen oranges, she 
is now likely to buy a six-pack of frozen orange 
juice. And she may skip her favorite detergent to 
try another — one which offers a free gift in the 
same package and for the same price. 

This marked change in the shopping habits of 
the American housewife can be largely and directly 
traced to the activities of fourteen hundred and 
fifty people in the city of Atlanta. These are the 
people of Mead. 

Mead Packaging, a gigantic firm with home of- 
fices in Atlanta and plants or affiliates all over the 
world, is the most dominant factor in packaging and 
packaging design in the world today. Its unique 
products line the shelves of a thousand supermar- 
kets and can be found in the pantry of practically 
every home on the continent. And the customers 
for these Atlanta-produced packages come from 
every corner of the globe. 

The Mead-pioneered Bottle Master, the familiar 
carry-home carton for soft drinks and beverages, is 
in use everywhere. This handsome, single-piece 
carton was designed here and is still known to bot- 
tlers around the world as ‘The Atlanta Carton,’ 
though it never bore that official name. The name 
comes from the fact that the carton was introduced 
to the market — with a sensational reaction from 
bottlers — by Atlanta Paper Company, which be- 
came a part of The Mead Corporation shortly there- 
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after. Today, fully six out of every ten such carry- 
home cartons bear the familiar Mead Packaging 
trademark. 

Another Atlanta-produced Mead product — the 
Cluster-Pak — revolutionized the sale of beer in this 
country. Beer had been sold for years in bottles 
which left the store in carry-home cartons similar 
to those used by the soft drink industry. There 
was, as Mead reasoned, a distinct difference, how- 
ever, in cartons needed for beer and soft drinks. 
Soft drinks are bottled in practically every city; 
this isn’t true of beer. The problem of returning 
beer bottles to St. Louis or Milwaukee, for instance, 
was too cumbersome and unrealistic. Beer sold in 
cans was much more realistic and desirable. The 
Cluster-Pak, a simple, single-piece package re- 
quiring no staples and no glue, provided the answer 
to the problem. Beer (and many other canned and 
glassed products) in the now commonplace six- 
pack satisfies every facet of the problem. The pack 
does its job cleanly, providing a sturdy, non-flex- 
ible package which can be thrown away after being 
used to transport and store the beverage. High- 
speed, automatic, economical packaging machinery 
— plus Mead’s ingenuity — makes it the most popu- 
lar package in the world. Cluster-Paks run off the 
Mead line at better than a thousand units per 
minute. 

A third product — Cluster-Wrap — illustrates the 
reasoning behind a new package, and further dem- 
onstrates Mead’s capacity for change and develop- 
ment. A few years ago, the Eskimo Pie people — 
makers of the ice cream bar and sandwich — were 
seeking a means of automatically packaging mul- 
tiples of its products. Mead engineers responded 
with Cluster-Wrap, which takes six or twelve Eski- 
mo Pies together and automatically packages them. 
This same system has been converted to handle 
multiples of candy bars and other products. 

The Mead system now automatically does the 
job of six to nine people, and it occupies only six 
square feet of valuable floor space. It reduces labor 
costs, increases production speeds, and condenses 
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the amount of floor space required — and pays for 
itself time and time again. 


The Selling Process 


It is on this theory that Mead operates — save the 
customer time and money, and help him sell his 
product. “That’s not an entirely unselfish theory,” 
says Arthur L. Harris, Jr., Vice President of The 
Mead Corporation, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the corporation, and general manager 
of the packaging operations. “Our success and 
progress is inexorably tied to the success and prog- 
ress of our customers. When their sales go up, their 
purchases of Mead packages go up proportionately. 
We try to assist the customer in his drive for a 
profit. That — above all else — is our first job.” 

The effort has worked. Mead’s customers have 
grown in number, grown in size, and grown in the 
number of packages required. Mead’s profit has 
risen accordingly. 

“We start off by designing a package to fit a 
certain need,” Harris continued. “Sometimes a cer- 
tain industry or company will point out the need 
and ask our help — sometimes we see the need our- 
selves ... then we design the package and sell it. 

“The National Cranberry Association talked to 
us about selling cranberries in multi-paks. They’re 
a good example. We solved the problems involved, 
designed and built the necessary machinery, and 
packaged cranberries in multiples. The results were 
good. In 1955, selling in singles, they had sold just 
over a million cases of cranberries. The next season, 
selling cranberries in Cluster-Paks, they had an in- 
tensive promotion offering: ‘Buy Two — Save 5¢.’ 

“Their sales went up to more than two million 
cases — more than double what they had sold the 
previous season.” 

Harris is regarded as the man behind multiple 
packaging’s success. He didn’t actually design the 
products (see box: The Design Process); but he 
hunted down and lured away the man who did 
produce the design. And he named the Bottle Master 
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Homer Forrer is a mild and gentle man, but, in the 
early years of his marriage, his wife’s womanly dis- 
regard for things mechanical almost became too much. 

In 1923, he had spent many sleepless nights agoniz- 
ing over the design of the pour spout that is used now 
almost universally on laundry detergent and soap 
boxes. He finally came up with an idea that satisfied 
him, and the spout began to appear on soap boxes in 
all the stores. It was with justifiable pride, then, that 
he watched his wife one day bring in a box bearing 
his design and prepare to open it. 

She cut the top off with a butcher knife. 

“It was the first time I ever considered divorcing 
her,” he recalls. 

Even after years of designing boxes and containers 
out of paperboard, the task is still not an easy one 
for Mr. Forrer. It can’t ever really be easy, because 
each new design is a separate invention, and inven- 
tions have at all times and places come to men 
reluctantly. 

But sometimes the solution to an invention problem 
comes in the most unexpected way. In 1947, Mr. Forrer 
came to Mead Packaging (at that time, named Atlanta 
Paper Company) after Arthur L. Harris had asked 
him to design a package for carrying bottles. 

The design of the bottle carrier was so complicated 
that it cost Mr. Forrer almost a full year of sleepless 
nights and worry. 

“I worried so much about it that I couldn’t sleep, 
and that put me in the hospital twice,” he admits. 
“One time when I finally did sleep — and this is what 
is so ridiculous — I had it so deeply on my mind that 
I dreamed the solution. I woke up and stayed up the 
rest of the night making the first drawing.” 

Among the things Mr. Forrer has tackled and con- 
quered were the designs for “Cluster-Pak,” widely 
used in packaging cans and bottles, and “Cluster- 
Wrap,” an extremely popular food packaging. Both 
enjoy an excellent reputation in the trade, since their 
production is economical, space-saving and rapid. 

The key to the success of Mr. Forrer’s package de- 
signs is that they are conceived to combine the ulti- 
mate in utility and ease of machine production. In 
almost every case, machinery must be specially de- 
signed to bring the design to life. And it is here that 
Mr. Forrer’s ability again bears fruit: knowing what 
a machine must do to bring forth his design, and 
knowing the limitations and capabilities of machines, 
he is invaluable in helping the engineer create the 
mechanical hands that cut and fold the sheets of 
paperboard into the shapes he wants. 

Mr. Forrer often just stands and watches the ma- 
chines at Mead Packaging spew out his packages. “It’s 
very gratifying,” he says with a touch of pride, “to see 
them coming out of the machines by the millions.” 
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ince 1913, when the first plane made by the Lockheed 
brothers skimmed past the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Lockheed-built aircraft have been making historic 
headlines. Lindbergh set a host of new speed records in 
1927 with a Lockheed Sirius. A Lockheed plane flew Brit- 
ain’s Neville Chamberlain to Munich for ill-starred peace 
talks with Adolph Hitler. British bombers made by Lock- 
heed were flying above the beaches at Dunkirk. Nearly 


10,000 fork-tailed P-38's, turned out at a peak rate of 


fifteen a day, were an enemy scourge in World War II. The 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star ushered in the beginning of 
the Jet Age, to be followed quickly by the rocket-spitting 
F-94C. ? | 

Today, after five decades of leadership, Lockheed is 
still in the forefront of the manned military aircraft field. 
The F-104 Starfighter is the fastest combat craft in the 
free world. The P2V Neptune continues in its significant 
role as an enemy-tracker and submarine detector. And the 
trouble-making U-2, the high-altitude reconnaissance 
plane which landed Francis Gary Powers in the middle of 
Russia and resulted in the biggest political explosion in a 
decade, was designed and manufactured by Lockheed. 
The C-130 Combat Transport, built in Atlanta, is the un- 
challenged airlift vehicle of the world, and the C-140 jet 
transport — the only plane able to match or replace the 
C-130 — is under contract to Lockheed / Georgia. 

The Georgia Division of Lockheed has established its 
reputation primarily in the field of military transports. 
Though it has participated in other areas, the C-130 is the 
brightest star in the Lockheed / Georgia reputation. 

The long-termed trend for manned military aircraft is 
indefinite, despite the ‘billion’ dollar contract recently 
awarded Lockheed directly by the White House. In order 
to maintain thelr operations at a continually growing rate, 
(and, incidentally, to continue employment for 10,000 
Georgians) they have broadened and diversified their 
range. Also, the versatility of Lockheed's design engineers 


















is enabling products that were originally intended 
for military use to be utilized in other fields. 

A nuclear reactor made by the Georgia Division 
Nuclear Labs has been touring the world in the 
Atoms For Peace Plan. The radiation effects test 
facilities at Plant 67 are available not only for 
military experiments, research and development 
work, but are also available to private industry and 
colleges. 

The Hercules has proven invaluable in rescue and 
airlift missions. It is further designed to take 
full advantage of a booming civilian air cargo 
market one which some forecasts indicate will 
multiply twenty-five times in revenues, thirty to 
forty times in cargo-ton-miles flown in the next fif- 
teen years. The “cargo capsule” loading system of 
the Hercules has already been put in operation by 
Pan American World Airways. 

Now, the Georgia Division’s design winning Jet- 
Star, conceived and built as an Air Force utility 
transport, has found a place in the private industry 
of the world by transforming itself into the first 
corporation aircraft ever to be built. 

Even when seen on the assembly line, this sleek, 
trim eight-passenger jet has such forward-looking 
design features as to give the appearance of flight. 

After a scant fourteen weeks on the drawing 
board and on the production line, the first two-en- 
gine prototype JetStar took off from Edwards Air 
Force Base in California in September of 1957, to 
beat its own self-imposed take-off deadline by two 
minutes. 

This successful 35-minute flight was, however, 
only the end of a brief first stage. Ahead were four 
years of redesigning and testing which will only 
ve complete when the first JetStar is delivered 
sometime this fall. 

Before it went on the assembly line, it had to have 
a design suitable for production — one which would 
be reliable, meet competition, and would not become 
dated. The hundreds of thousands of design hours 
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were then followed by even more hours of ground 
testing. 

The engines selected for the JetStar are Pratt 
and Whitney JT12A-6’s. Five feet in length and two 
feet across, these four small turbojets have lifted 
the JetStar 4,000 feet per minute up to an altitude 
of 45,000 feet. They have pushed it along at speeds 
in excess of 630 mph, each engine rated at 3,000 
pounds of thrust. 

First run in May, 1958, the engines were certified 
in July, 1960. But finding the right engine is, again, 
only one stage in producing an airplane. In the 
JetStar, putting the engine in the proper place was 
one of the problems to be solved. It was first put 
on both wings, as many jets (the DC-8 for example) 
have them. They were tried on many points of the 
plane’s body and finally ended up in pod clusters of 
two each, aft of the fuselage. 

To make sure they had selected the optimum lo- 
cation for all components of the fuel system, two 
years of continuous testing took place. Under simu- 
lated altitude and at various pressures and tempera- 
tures, every conceivable failure possibility was pur- 
posely injected into the fuel systems of a functional 
mock-up. 

While the reliability of the fuel system was being 
thoroughly established, the Lockheed Avionics Lab 
was solving antenna, radome and transmission line 
placement problems. 

Six months were devoted to building and then 
trying to destroy the windshield that was to be 
used in the JetStar. Four-pound “birds” were shot 
against the windshield at speeds of four to five hun- 
dred miles per hour. 

The plane’s gear was operated on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis with varying loads for more than 20,000 cycles 
— the aileron and elevators over two million. 

The JetStar flutter model, whose elastic qualities 
had to be identically scaled, took nine months to 
make. In the hundreds of wind-tunnel tests which 
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he cries of a tormented Richard 

II echo through the darkened 
theater at Emory University where 
rehearsals for the Southeastern 
Festival are in progress. The Festi- 
val, a notable contribution in fine 
arts in the Southeast, debuts in At- 
lanta on July 19, and will run 
through August 13th. Presentations 
of the Festival will include King 
Lear, As You Like It, and Richard II. 

Atlantans will have the opportu- 
nity to revel with Rosalind in the 
Forest of Arden, to be attracted and 
repelled by the twisted frame and 
warped mind of Richard, and to em- 
pathize the suffering of the mad 
Lear for his three daughters. 

This representative sampling of 
comedy, historical-tragedy, and trag- 
edy will be performed by the Acad- 
emy Theater, a resident professional 
repertory company, at the Alumni 
Memorial Building on the Emory 
University campus. 

As You Like It will be directed by 
Frank Wittow, founder and producer 
of the Academy Theater. New Yorker 
John Oettinger will direct King Lear, 
and Sydney Walter, Academy staff 
member, will direct Richard II. 

Atlanta’s repertory theater, one of 
the few in the country, will provide 
for its audiences the highly moving 
poetry, emotional understanding, and 
dramatic impact of a man who wrote 
in another complex time. 


Far left: “Wherefore should I stand in 
the plague of custom...” Act I, Scene 
II, King Lear. Sydney Walter as Ed- 


mund. 


Left: “...Go, Sirrah, seek him... aye, 
apprehend him, Abominable villain! 
Where is he?” Act I, Scene II, King 
Lear; Paul Boesing as Gloucester. Syd- 
ney Walter as Edmund. 





c,| Jet rt go. 


Right: “...I prithee tell 
me who it is quickly, and 
speak apace. I would Thou 
couldst stammer, that 
thou mightst pour this 
concealed man out of thy 
mouth...” Act III, Scene 
II; As You Like It. 
Nancie Phillips 

as Rosalind (seated). 
Priscilla Harris 

as Celia. 


Far Right: Elizabethan 
folk music in 
As You Like it. 


Below: Engrossed 
audience during 
preview performance. 























Rich’s believes in downtown Atlanta...and in its 
surging vitality. At least two million dollars worth of retail 
sales are rung up within a mile of five points on a typical 
day. Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of securities 
change hands. Legislation affecting almost four million Georgians ’ 
is passed. Over 3,625,000 pieces of mail are dispatched daily. 250 
carloads of freight are loaded. Symbolic of this faith in downtown 
Atlanta’s teeming prosperity is Rich’s new six-floor parking 
garage rising at Forsyth and Alabama streets. This sweeping 
modern structure, which will house 650 cars at peak operation, is 
something daring and different in urban parking. The spiral quick-exit 
ramp is the first in the South. Elevators will furnish direct access to 
the Store for Homes. Its look will be airy, spacious... unadorned. 
This bright new facet of downtown Atlanta is scheduled for 
completion early this fall. 
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mall boys have extravagant ambition-dreams. 
For most of us, few come to pass and they 
evaporate to a residue of yearning, to be re- 
garded with amusement or regret. But people 
like James Dickey leave you wondering if any of 
their daydreams, except the most fanciful, have 
failed to materialize. 

A sports hero? Jim won letters in track and 
football at North Fulton. He was high hurdles 
champion in the North Georgia Intercollegiate Con- 
ference two years in a row and captained the track 
team in prep school. 

A war ace? He piloted a Black Widow night 
fighter in 87 missions during World War II and 
was credited with shooting down five enemy planes. 
He was twice awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and he received the nation’s second highest 
decoration, the Silver Star. 

An accomplished scholar? As a student at Van- 
derbilt he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and was 
graduated magna cum laude. He taught at Rice 
Institute and the University of Florida and has 
received two fellowships for advanced study and 
writing. 

A famous writer? He is a poet of wide renown, 
an essayist and an ascendant literary critic. 

A successful man of affairs? He has made his 
mark in working for three advertising agencies of 
the first rank. He is now creative director for Burke 
Dowling Adams. 

A happy family man? He lives with his wife 
and two handsome sons in their attractive home on 
Westminster Circle. It is a full and wholesome life, 
both hearty and perceptive in its relationships. 

A dweller in exotic places? He began writing 
poetry in the steamy jungles of the Philippines. He 
later spent a delightful and productive year amid 
the quiet charm of Cap d’Antibes in ancient Pro- 
vence. 

These are in brief the major accomplishments 
of James Dickey in his 38 years. He is an Atlanta 
native, born Feb. 2, 1923, the son of Eugene and 
Maibelle Dickey. He was graduated from North 


Fulton High School and did a year of preparatory 
study at Darlington School in Rome. In 1942, he 
entered Clemson College where, under wartime 
eligibility rules, he made the varsity football team 
as a freshman. 

His brilliant war record was achieved during a 
perilous two and a half years in the Pacific theater. 
He survived many narrow escapes to see his outfit, 
the 418th Night Fighter Squadron, finally move 
its base to Tokyo. 

Immediately after his release from the Air Corps 
in 1946, Jim enrolled in Vanderbilt University, 
where he eventually earned his A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees in English. His first poem was published dur- 
ing his senior year (1951)in the SEWANEE REVIEW, 
appearing under the title, “The Shark at the Win- 
dow.” Again war intruded on his career and Re- 
servist Dickey was recalled into the Air Force for 
duty in the Korean conflict. After this tour of duty 
he taught for two years at Rice Institute. New 
poems brought him wide acclaim and earned him a 
SEWANEE REVIEW Fellowship in creative writing. 
He took his family with him to live for a year in 
the south of France. The profusion of titles that 
poured forth in the ensuing year indicated how 
fertile the Provencal sojourn was. 

On returning to the States, Jim was appointed 
associate director of the creative writing program 
at the University of Florida. But about five years 
ago he took the plunge into the advertising business. 
He worked for McCann-Erickson, first in New York 
and later in the Atlanta office. Liller, Neal, Battle 
& Lindsey hired him as copy chief in October 1959, 
and he assumed his present duties with BDA last 
February. 

Meanwhile the prolific Mr. Dickey continued to 
write and publish, increasingly in magazines of 
wider circulation. A long poem titled “Dover: Be- 
lieving in Kings” won him a prize from the Union 
Civic & Arts Foundation. He was awarded the 
Vachel Lindsay Prize for “Eight Poems” appear- 
ing two years ago. Last year he captured a Long- 
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— ell the story freshly ...in terms 

of human emotion, because news 
springs from human beings.” 

This is the admonition that Eugene 


Patterson, 
CONSTITUTION, constantly gives his 
reporters and editorial writers. 

And it is pretty much the philoso- 
phy that guides the thinking of the 
people of both Atlanta’s major daily 
newspapers, the ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION and the ATLANTA JOURNAL. 

If the thoughtful Atlanta resident 
were asked how he would character- 
ize his local newspapers, chances are 
he would say something about how 


close they are to the people and how | 
the people of the city are so inter- | 


ested in what the local press is say- 
ing. It seems that nearly everyone 
concedes that the Atlanta press is 
highly unusual — unusual in its de- 


votion to the public — and the fact | 


is so patent that it becomes every- 
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editor of the ATLANTA 








day. It’s not uncommon for Atlantans 
who find themselves away from the 
city for a short time to be somewhat 
astounded that the newspapers they 
find elsewhere are inferior to their 
hometown ones. 

Like baseball teams, newspapers 
often find themselves in the position 
of being the object of a proprietary 


interest by the local residents. Al- | 


though every newspaper publisher 
is a private businessman, he inevit- 
ably finds himself in the position of 
having to give a great deal more 
thought to the public welfare and the 
rest of the community than do many 
other businessmen. At the least, he 


realizes that his responsibility ex- | 


tends far beyond his doors and his 
stockholders. 


This may well be the measurement | 
of the success of a newspaper pub- | 


lishing enterprise: how far does a 


























sponsibility to the public? 

“Anybody in this business soon 
gets the idea that the public con- 
siders their newspapers much in the 
same light as they do their public 
utilities,” says Mrs. Patricia La- 
Hatte, promotion director for the 
two Atlanta newspapers. “But this 
is the very idea we strive to implant 
in our readers. If the public begins 
to feel as if they really own the 
papers, we know we’ve done a good 
job.” 

This sense of ownership has char- 
acterized Atlantans’ attitude toward 
their newspapers almost since the 
beginning, for, since the beginning, 
both papers have been tied to the 
destiny of Atlanta and Atlantans. 
Both were born in the atmosphere 
of Reconstruction. Both were found- 
ed by men who had fought for the 


| Confederacy during the Civil War. 
publisher go in considering his re- | 


Both were avowedly dedicated to the 





























advancement of Atlanta and the 


South — advancement out of the | 


nightmare of the war and Recon- | larly in the combined Sunday edition 


struction. 
For most of their respective his- 
tories, the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


papers were merged under a single 
corporate ownership, Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc. (In addition to the two 
Atlanta newspapers, ANI is the owner 
of WSB RADIO and WSB-TV.) 

While merged in a financial sense, 
the two newspapers have maintained 
completely separate identities in the 
management of the everyday activi- 


editorial commenting. Only at the 
level above the respective editors 
(Eugene Patterson of the CONSTITU- 
TION and Jack Spalding of the Jour- 
NAL) does a single management team 


ATLANTA NEWOPAPE 





exercise control. To coordinate the 
activities of the two papers—particu- 


—Bill Ray holds the position of exec- 


utive editor. The president of the | 
corporation, Jack Tarver, also exer- 
and the ATLANTA JOURNAL followed | 
separate, and, at times, divergent | 
courses. However, in 1950, the two | 


cises a measure of contrel over his 
editors and writers, but he says this 
control is the barest minimum. 
Tarver, incidentally, is not the 
usual kind of corporation president. 


well remembered by readers for his 
biting wit in the columns of the AT- 
LANTA CONSTITUTION. 

Controlling interest in the corpora- 


| tion is held by interests of the late | 
ties of newsgathering, reporting and | James M. Cox, Sr., a former governor 
| of Ohio and candidate for President | 
| of the United States in the election | 
| of 1920. Clark Howell, grandson of 
| Evan P. Howell, who bought the AT- 


| LANTA CONSTITUTION in the 1870’s, is 














| vice chairman of the board of direc- 
| tors and a substantial stockholder. 


Historically, the two newspapers 
hold a distinctive position in Atlanta 
publishing. They are the survivors 
of a total of 49 newspaper ventures 
started in Atlanta since the town was 


| big enough to support its own papers. 
| And the reason for their survival 


cannot be attributed to their late 


| start; the CONSTITUTION was founded 
| He is a man who has come up through | 
| the ranks of newspapering, and is | 


in 1868, and the JOURNAL in 1883. 
The official history of the JOURNAL 


| has this to say about the early is- 
sues: “Every item had a personal 
touch. Every issue was crammed with 
local news. No incident was too triv- 
ial to print, if it possessed local in- 
| terest.” And the response of the pub- 


lic foreshadowed the acceptance the 


| paper was destined to find through- 


out its history. After the first few 


| issues were out, the ATHENS BANNER- 
| WATCHMAN wrote: “The ATLANTA 
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—- ell the story freshly ...in terms 
of human emotion, because news 
springs from human beings.” 

This is the admonition that Eugene 
Patterson, editor of the ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION, constantly gives his 
reporters and editorial writers. 

And it is pretty much the philoso- 
phy that guides the thinking of the 
people of both Atlanta’s major daily 
newspapers, the ATLANTA CONSTITU- 
TION and the ATLANTA JOURNAL. 

If the thoughtful Atlanta resident 
were asked how he would character- 
ize his local newspapers, chances are 
he would say something about how 
close they are to the people and how 
the people of the city are so inter- 
ested in what the local press is say- 
ing. It seems that nearly everyone 
concedes that the Atlanta press is 
highly unusual — unusual in its de- 
votion to the public — and the fact 
is so patent that it becomes every- 
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rest of the community than do many 
other businessmen. At the least, he 
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of the success of a newspaper pub- 
lishing enterprise: how far does a 
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papers, we know we’ve done a good 
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acterized Atlantans’ attitude toward 
their newspapers almost since the 
beginning, for, since the beginning, 
both papers have been tied to the 
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ed by men who had fought for the 
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advancement of Atlanta and the 
South — advancement out of the 


nightmare of the war and Recon- | 


struction. 

For most of their respective his- 
tories, the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
and the ATLANTA JOURNAL followed 
separate, and, at times, divergent 
courses. However, in 1950, the two 
papers were merged under a single 
corporate ownership, Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc. (In addition to the two 
Atlanta newspapers, ANI is the owner 
of WSB RADIO and WSB-TV.) 

While merged in a financial sense, 
the two newspapers have maintained 
completely separate identities in the 
management of the everyday activi- 
ties of newsgathering, reporting and 
editorial commenting. Only at the 
level above the respective editors 
(Eugene Patterson of the CONSTITU- 
TION and Jack Spalding of the JouR- 
NAL) does a single management team 
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exercise control. To coordinate the 
activities of the two papers—particu- 


larly in the combined Sunday edition | 


—Bill Ray holds the position of exec- 
utive editor. The president of the 
corporation, Jack Tarver, also exer- 
cises a measure of contrel over his 
editors and writers, but he says this 
control is the barest minimum. 

Tarver, incidentally, is not the 
usual kind of corporation president. 
He is a man who has come up through 
the ranks of newspapering, and is 
well remembered by readers for his 
biting wit in the columns of the AT- 
LANTA CONSTITUTION. 


Controlling interest in the corpora- | 


tion is held by interests of the late 
James M. Cox, Sr., a former governor 
of Ohio and candidate for President 
of the United States in the election 
of 1920. Clark Howell, grandson of 
Evan P. Howell, who bought the AT- 


| LANTA CONSTITUTION in the 1870’s, is 














| vice chairman of the board of direc- 


tors and a substantial stockholder. 
Historically, the two newspapers 
hold a distinctive position in Atlanta 


| publishing. They are the survivors 


of a total of 49 newspaper ventures 
started in Atlanta since the town was 
big enough to support its own papers. 
And the reason for their survival 
cannot be attributed to their late 
start; the CONSTITUTION was founded 


| in 1868, and the JOURNAL in 1883. 


The official history of the JOURNAL 


| has this to say about the early is- 


sues: “Every item had a personal 
touch. Every issue was crammed with 
local news. No incident was too triv- 


| ial to print, if it possessed local in- 


terest.” And the response of the pub- 
lic foreshadowed the acceptance the 
paper was destined to find through- 


| out its history. After the first few 


issues were out, the ATHENS BANNER- 
WATCHMAN wrote: “The ATLANTA 
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JOURNAL is as bright and sparkling 
as a diamond. It is a credit to Georgia 
journalism and deserves generous 
support.” 

The brightest light in the early 
days of the CONSTITUTION was also 
the brightest light in Georgia’s his- 
tory of the nineteenth century — 
Henry W. Grady, managing editor of 
the CONSTITUTION and the greatest 
orator of his time. Grady was the 
enunciator of the philosophy of the 
“New South,” and the unremitting 
proponent of an alert, industrialized 
and rededicated South, ready to re- 
take the place it had once occupied 
in the nation’s culture and economy. 

With almost uncanny foresight, 
Grady foresaw the day when the 
South would be a mature society in 
its own right —a society that would 
not have to depend on the industrial 
North for capital and manufacturing 
knowhow, a society that before too 
many years would cease to be merely 
a vast cotton plantation supplying 
the mills of New England. 

The pages of the CONSTITUTION 
during the nineteenth century were 
filled with writings that were des- 
tined to become an important part 
of the nation’s literature. The Geor- 
gia dialect of Uncle Remus’ friends — 
Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit and all the 
rest of the “critters” — first spoke 
from the pages of the CONSTITUTION 
in 1878, when the young Joel Chand- 
ler Harris began writing for the At- 
lanta newspaper. Other Atlanta and 
Georgia greats have also been nur- 
tured under the wing of the CONSTI- 
TUTION: columnist Frank L. Stan- 
ton’s poem, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
was set to music.and is now sung the 
world over. During the early days, 
the bright prose of humorist Bill Arp 
sparkled from its pages; famous por- 
trait painter Lewis C. Gregg was its 
cartoonist. 

At the present, nationally known 
writers still fill the columns of the 
CONSTITUTION: fiction writers Celes- 
tine Sibley and Betsy Fancher; col- 
umnist Harold Martin, who is also an 
associate editor of the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST; Ollie Reeves, the poet lau- 
reate of Georgia. 

But it is Publisher Ralph McGill 
of the CONSTITUTION who has recently 
found himself thrust most strongly 
into the national scene. He has found 
himself cast in a role that is amaz- 
ingly like that of his predecessor 
Henry Grady. Through his daily 
column on the front page of the Con- 
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STITUTION, and through his speak- 
ing tours around the country, McGill 
interprets for the people of Atlanta 
and Georgia what is happening in 
the rest of the world, and, conversely, 
interprets for the rest of the nation 
the spirit and thinking of the South 
and Southerners. 

The men and women guiding the 
courses of the Atlanta newspapers 
are fond of saying that the most 
obvious is not necessarily the most 
important. A newspaper, they say, 
is more than humor and poetry and 
chatty discourse; it is, first of all, 
an instrument dedicated to the serv- 
ice of the public; it has a duty to the 
community that must be performed 
even in the face of public apathy, 
political abuse and economic threats. 

This dedication to reporting and 
commenting on all the activities of 
the community is probably the factor 
that has made the Atlanta newspa- 
pers what they are — a voice speaking 
to people about people and what they 
are thinking and doing. The Atlanta 
newspapers, as any resident of the 
area soon realizes, also speak as the 
conscience of the community; no one 
who is familiar with the daily press 
in Atlanta could imagine the papers 
failing to bring to light any govern- 
mental wrongdoing, or administra- 
tive laxity. 

Does this dedication to speaking as 
the conscience of the community 
mean that the Atlanta newspapers 
are engaged in “crusading journal- 
ism”? The people who work for the 
papers think they are indeed so en- 
gaged. Jack Spalding, editor of the 
JOURNAL, is unabashed in his admis- 
sion that crusading is an everyday 
part of his newsmen’s lives. 

“There’s a difference,” he says, 
“between what used to be called ‘yel- 
low journalism,’ or ‘muckraking,’ and 
crusading. We’ve got plenty to cru- 
sade about, and we do our best to 
improve anything where improve- 
ment seems indicated.” Spalding add- 
ed that this attitude is often consid- 
ered presumptuous. “But we can’t 
very well do otherwise; we live in a 
one-party state, and someone has to 
act as the ‘loyal opposition’ !” 

Is it true? Are the Atlanta news- 
papers of the crusading type? If 
turning the spotlight of inquiry onto 
conditions and institutions that are 
in need of improvement can be called 
crusades, then the two Atlanta news- 
papers have certainly engaged in cru- 
sades in the past several years. And 


they have shown an unusual imagina- 
tion in sometimes going outside their 
traditional mediums of ink and news- 
print. To reach an even larger audi- 
ence, each of the papers has a weekly 
program on WSB-TV — programs on 
which newsmen interview and ques- 
tion leaders in business, politics, edu- 
cation, selling and public service. 

(The idea of a television program 
featuring and produced by reporters 
from the newspapers represents a re- 
lationship that some older journalists 
view with wonder; newspaper people 
and the people in radio and television 
have been known in the past to think 
in terms less than cordial about each 
other. ) 

The hardest-hitting crusades that 
the Atlanta newspapers have con- 
ducted in the past several years 
through the medium of television 
have been the exposes of conditions 
in the state’s mental hospital and in 
its prisons, and the reports concern- 
ing slums and urban renewal in the 
city of Atlanta. One of these televi- 
sion reports — “Eyewitness Milledge- 
ville’ — was based on a series on the 
state hospital, written by Jack Nel- 
son, that appeared in the pages of the 
daily CONSTITUTION. For this series, 
Nelson was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize, journalism’s highest and most 
coveted award. 

Pulitzer Prizes, by the way, have 
come with some regularity to mem- 
bers of the staffs of the JOURNAL and 
CONSTITUTION. During the past 30 
years, reporters and editors from the 
CONSTITUTION have won three, and 
members of the JOURNAL staff, one: 
Herman Hancock in 1931, Ralph Mc- 
Gill in 1959, George Goodwin in 1948, 
and Jack Nelson in 1960. 

“Eyewitness Milledgeville” was, of 
course, not the only such television 
documentary adapted from stories 
and articles in the Atlanta news- 
papers. There have been many more 
— “Bitter Ballad,” based on a series 
in the JOURNAL by Ed Hughes about 
slums in Atlanta; “Behind Prison 
Bars,” based on a JOURNAL series by 
John Pennington; “Gold Dust,” con- 
cerned with the advantages of urban 
renewal, and based on research by 
CONSTITUTION staff members; “The 
Lost Children,” drawn from a group 
of articles by Gordon Roberts of the 
JOURNAL on mental health of chil- 
dren... 

It is significant that all these tele- 
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BOY J ... by ATLANTA JOURNAL- 


CONSTITUTION photographer William B. Wilson, showing 

family just as a Korean POW stepped off the plane 

to be welcomed home by his relatives in Atlanta. This picture, 
made in 1953, won the national Sigma Delta Chi Award, 

the Charles Rosencrans Award of U.S. Camera, and 

the Family Life Award given by the U.S. Brewer’s Foundation. 
= Other photographs on the following pages are from the 
thousands in JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION files. 











AN ARISTOCRATIC FDR. waved to a hundred thousand people on Peachtree one month before his election in 1932. His cam- 
paign signs along the street proclaimed: “HUNGER Knows No Holiday!” and “SUPPOSE It Were YOU and NOBODY 


CARED?” Governor Richard Russell waves from the other side of the car, and Mayor James Key rides in front with a 


tongue-biting Jimmy Roosevelt. 
1915: THE YEAR OF LEO FRANK. Accused and convicted of mur- “YOU TELL ‘EM, GENE!” This foot-stomping reply to Eugene Tal- 
dering a young girl in Atlanta, Leo Frank was sentenced madge’s fire-and-damnation speeches rocked the countryside 
to death. The sentence was commuted to life imprisonment; in the 30’s and 40’s. Galluses were his trademark, oratory his 
a mob stormed the prison on August 16, 1915, freed Frank, stock in trade. 
and hanged him to a sycamore tree in Marietta. 
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MEMORIES OF MARGARET MITCHELL linger on in Atlanta. Here, as a JOURNAL reporter in the 20’s, she in- 
terviews Tech students. Rhett Butler in 1939 declared: “I had heard that there were 300,000 people 
in Atlanta, but I saw 3,000,000 on Peachtree today.” And, finally, at right, Hugh Gravitt, the taxi 
driver whose auto struck her down in 1949, grins against the bars of his jail cell. 


“WHO KILLED IKE GASTON?” The whip in Dan Duke’s hand isn’t aimed at Eugene Talmadge, but his 
steaming remarks invoked the wrath of Georgia’s most controversial governor. The occasion: a 


grand jury investigation into the murder of an East Point barber. The result: beginning of the 
end for the KKK in Georgia. 
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WIDE WORLD 
WINECOFF HOTEL DEATH LEAP (left) won a Pul- 
itzer Prize for Tech student and amateur 
photographer, Arnold Hardy. One hundred and 
nineteen persons died in the 1946 holocaust. 


GUBERNATORIAL SQUABBLE IN 1946 (right) brought 
Herman Talmadge and Ellis Arnold face-to- 
face across the governor’s chair. Both argued 
that they were rightful successors to the office 
just vacated by Eugene Talmadge’s death. Lt. 
Gov. M. E. Thompson, not shown, won the 
battle. 





CHARLENE HUNTER AND HAMILTON HOLMES, surrounded by photog- 
raphers and newsmen, registered at the University of Georgia 
under a court order, producing an historic picture. 


A FAT MOONSHINER AND RICH EMBEZZLER took up new residences 
for their headline-making crimes. In 1951 “Fats” Hardy 
brought the wrath of the world on his shoulders for making 
and selling poison moonshine, resulting in several deaths; 
Margaret Lydia Burton embezzled more than $100,000 from 
her DeKalb doctor-employers in 1959. 








One of the new products LNB&L has helped 
put on the market in recent years is Bev-Rich 
instant drink. The agency’s active assistance 
with brokers and dealers plus the full battery 
of market, media and copy tests preceded 
a successful introductory campaign last 
spring. This spring? Expanded distribution 
and healthier-than-ever sales growth for the 
“fruit juice healthy” drink. 

To sell the South or to market your 
product to the nation, check the full market- 
ing and advertising services of LNB&L. 


LILLER NEAL BATTLE & LINDSEY, INC. 


1371 PEACHTREE ST., N.E. + TR 3-3381 
ATLANTA + RICHMOND + NEW YORK + TAMPA 


MEMBER: American Association of Advertising Agencies 





What is an Art Direct “2 





eally, what is an art director? 
Webster’s dictionary defines 
art, but not the art director. 
The encyclopedia lists commer- 
cial art, but says nothing about the 
art director except as part of adver- 
tising. Under ‘Advertising’ a list of 
departments in an agency gives the 
art director as “art director pre- 
pares layouts and illustrations that 
will present the selling message to the 
public in its most attractive form.” 
Evidently it is in the advertising 
agency where the Art Director has 
found his major role in the commer- 
cial world. Not too long ago, if you 
were to ask the average businessman 
to describe an art director, here is 
the kind of picture you would get. 
“An Art Director is an arty sort of 
guy... quiet, temperamental. He may 
not know too much about everyday 
business, but I guess he can draw 
pictures.” 

Within the graphic arts, there are 
some who think of the art director as 
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a guy up on cloud nine... sometimes 
not too practical, but necessary to 
have around to make layouts. 

Is this impression or idea of an 
art director an accurate one? No, it 
is not. To correct this general mis- 
conception and attitude toward the 
art director, a group of Atlanta art 
directors got together in 1950. They 
were following a pattern occurring 
throughout advertising centers all 
over the country, and The Atlanta 
Art Directors Club came into being. 

Harold J. Torgesen was the first 
president, Marshall Lane and Harold 
Sheffield, vice presidents, Charles H. 
Williams, secretary, and Arthur 
Swanson, treasurer. The purpose of 
the organization was to give the art 
director a means of putting his best 
before the general public and espe- 
cially the business man... to educate 
the graphic arts industry toward 
good art...to stimulate the begin- 
ner by showing professional work ... 
to foster better understanding among 





the artists themselves and between 
the artist and others within the 
graphic arts. 

Monthly educational meetings are 
held, featuring speakers from all 
facets of business and industry. An 
annual exhibition of art directors 
work is held every year. There have 
been two-day seminars attended by 
business men, people from advertis- 
ing, and printing, students, and edu- 
cators from all over the Southeast. 
Panels and speakers have included 
the nation’s top industrial designers, 
art directors, package designers, book 
designers, scientists, business lead- 
ers, photographers, and architects. 
Speakers include men such as Eg- 
bert Jacobson, Container Corpora- 
tion; Leo Lionni, FORTUNE MAGAZINE; 
Roy Tillotson, Union Carbide; Julian 
Archer, President of the New York 
Art Directors Club; Wallace Elton, 
Paul Rand, Alexander Chaite, Brad- 
bury Thomas and the late Dean 
Cornwell. 
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Perhaps the very words ‘art’ and 
‘director’ give the wrong impression. 
Professionally an Art Director is one 
who directs others in the production 
of art work; therefore, the words, 
art director. These words do not 
give an accurate picture or convey 
the full meaning of what an art di- 
rector is or does. ‘Graphics Director’ 
might be more accurate today. 

The average art director today is 
more design and graphics oriented 
than his counterpart of fifteen years 
ago. Advertising agencies consider 
the art director a major factor in 
the planning of a campaign. (In some 
organizations the art director is a 
partner or member of the firm.) The 
art director of today is a practical 
business man...aware of art as a 
function of business, trained in pro- 
duction methods, coordinating the 
efforts of people inside and outside 
his organization. His attitude toward 
business has changed; therefore, 
business’ attitude toward him has 


changed. 

The Atlanta Art Directors Annual 
has been sent to industrial and busi- 
ness men, buyers of advertising art 
and the graphic arts throughout the 
Southeast. Through this Annual, At- 
lanta artists have demonstrated that 
Atlanta is an advertising art center. 
Our entire region has benefited from 
these books. 

The formation of the Atlanta Art 
Directors Club and its activities has 
stimulated other Southeastern cities 
to form clubs too. Nashville and 
Memphis were two of the first to fol- 
low Atlanta’s example. Charlotte 
came next and then Birmingham a 
few years ago and, more recently, 
Jacksonville. All of these clubs are 
members of the National Society of 
Art Directors. Perhaps someday they 
may begin holding regional meetings. 

One of the most effective elements 
in the Art Directors Club is the Art 
Studio. Atlanta is fortunate to have 
many professional art studios who 









































service business, industry, advertis- 
ing agencies, and printers. The stu- 
dios do illustration, design, anima- 
tion, lettering, retouching, mechani- 
cal art, and production art for all 
graphic media. 

Atlanta is fortunate, too, to have 
many creative photographers who 
are well equipped and quite capable 
of filling all photographic needs. 

Atlanta Art Directors come from 
all over the country. They have at- 
tended leading art schools in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles and other 
cities. Though there are some good 
fine arts courses, it is unfortunate 
that Atlanta does not have an ac- 
credited commercial art school. Exist- 
ing schools do not have courses which 
prepare the student for a career in 
advertising, art or design. Instruc- 
tors at the schools are capable and 
there are professionals in the graphic 
arts who are willing to lecture and 
teach; however, there seems to be 
lack of understanding or initiative. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 
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mong the important ways in bringing about 
better cooperation and understanding (in in- 
ternational relations) are the cordial recep- 
tion and treatment of foreign visitors...” 

Since the United States Chamber of Commerce 
made this policy declaration in 1959, businessmen 
often have found it difficult to apply. The trouble 
was simply that there were not enough visitors to 
whom cordiality could be extended. 

A Republican Congressman viewed the one-way 
street of international travel and diagnosed that 
the United States was afflicted with xenophobia*. 
Said Congressman John V. Lindsay of New York: 
“We have done just the opposite of trying to attract 
people to come to the United States. Our whole sys- 
tem of immigration laws is designed, in fact, to 
keep people out...” 

The charge was not ill-aimed, because, since 
World War II, our government’s foreign policy 
makers have planned it that way. The U. S. care- 
fully has avoided any action which would negate 
Marshall Plan aims of economic recovery of war- 
ravaged lands. Thus, in 1950, Congress rejected a 
bill designed to promote incoming travel on the 
grounds that it would further depress foreign econ- 
omies by taking out of those struggling countries 
money which they needed kept at home. Americans, 
through the Mutual Security Act, were on the other 
hand encouraged to travel abroad, to add their 
travel dollars to the billions being poured into the 
revitalizing of foreign economies. 

It worked well. U. S. residents in 1960 spent near- 
ly $1.8 billion while traveling in foreign countries, 
while foreign residents spent only $984 million with- 
in the United States. Our travel deficit (difference 
between travel expenditures and travel receipts) 
mounted from $335 million in 1950 to $796 million 
last year. 

This year, with the dramatic gold outflow and 
balance-of-payments problems providing the cue, 
Congress became convinced that it was time to 
take down the “one-way traffic” signs in world 
travel. Our own economy could do with a little re- 








*Xenophobia: dislike or hatred of strangers or foreigners. 
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vitalizing, and foreign travelers’ money was as good 
as anybody’s. 

Supported by the Kennedy Administration, Con- 
gress now has created an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism. To function within the De- 
partment of Commerce, its purpose will be to en- 
courage travel to the United States by residents of 


- foreign countries. 


The plan is to sell the United States as a travel 
destination through a series of U. S. travel offices 
(to begin: in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, Australia, South America, and Japan), 
six “traveling representatives,” and a central office 
in Washington, the entire operation staffed by some 
60 persons, drawn heavily from the travel industry. 

Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges told Con- 
gress the new travel agency can use $3 million in 
its first year, $4.6 million in future years. (Great 
Britain spends more than $3% million annually to 
lure tourists; France, $214 million; Canada, $214 
million. In its present very limited tourism pro- 
gram, the United States spends some $165,000: 
about the same as Finland, East Africa, San 
Marino.) 

Hodges looks upon the expenditure as strictly 
business and justifiable. “In the first full year of 
operation,” his Department predicts, “a minimum 
of 100,000 additional tourists will be produced. 
Leading travel authorities have claimed that 10.3% 
of the travel dollar finds its way into Federal and 
local taxes. If this claim is sound, then our national 
investment in the first year will return $5,000,000 
... or more than the cost of the entire program...” 

The expenditure would by no means supplant 
private industry’s tourism outlay. The program, 
Hodges stresses, will not become a subsidy of pri- 
vate industry (which spent in 1960 an estimated $15 
million in 75 foreign countries to woo visitors here) . 

Once foreigners are persuaded to see the U.S.A., 
it will be up to private industry and local chambers 
of commerce to see that they do so. The U. S. Office 
of International Travel is certain to run into snags. 
Among them will be problems of improving customs 


continued on page 57 
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The spectacular growth of Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
during the five and one-half years of its lifetime has attracted the at- 
tention of financial experts throughout the nation. The strength and 
solidarity of this Georgia owned and operated institution, coupled 
with its phenomenal progress record, are continuing to gain wide- 


spread recognition as being synonymous with the company’s slogan 
“SOLID AS STONE MOUNTAIN GRANITE.” 


Started business January 1, 1956, with assets of $200,775.42 


On December 31, 1956, assets aael $707,120.48 
On December 31, 1957, assets reached $1,163,433.20 
On December 31, 1958, assets reached $1,416,536.37 
On December 31, 1959, assets reached $1,735, 739. 39 


On December 31, 1960, assets reached . . . $2,209,597.40 
ON MAY 31, 1961, ASSETS HAD PYRAMIDED TO.... $2 281 400.55 
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SOLID AS STONE MOUNTAIN GRANITE 


FOR THE FIFTH SUCCESSIVE 

YEAR BANKERS FIDELITY HAS 

PMBUBMICE O42, BEEN AWARDED AN A+ EXCEL- 
, 3 BY DUNNE’ 
ATLANTA. GBORGIA LENT RATING BY DUNNE'S 





Grand Opening, July 17-21, of the magnificent new Atlanta Merchandise Mart skyscraper will mark the 
beginning of a new era in merchandising in the Southeast. Already, it is described in marketing circles as 
one of America’s biggest business builders for manufacturers, distributors, suppliers and buyers. Symbolic 
of the Atlanta Mart’s growing importance as the Trade Center for the Southeast, the new 23-story, million- 
square-foot structure embodies the most advanced techniques and features in design and construction, to 
provide maximum display advantages and the ultimate in shopping comfort. Its mammoth Trade 


Show Center, already booked years in advance , for leading transient shows and conventions, will 


Edwards & Portman, AIA, 
Atlanta, Architects. 


serve as an added stimulus to pull traffic into every showroom in the build- 
ing. Here unequaled conveniences and accommodations will provide manufacturer 
and buyer alike with new marketing pleasures . . . lounge areas on each show floor . . . magnificent penthouse 


restaurant and lounges (by Stouffer) . . . catering service to trade show center directly from penthouse . . . bank- 


ing facilities, transportation offices, stenographic services, downstairs restaurants, and many other conven- 


iences, right in the building. Plus thousands of first-class hotel accommodations and parking facilities within 
walking distance! These are convehiences that the Manufacturer and Buyer like. That’s why the Atlanta Mart 
is recognized as the nation’s fast-growing regional market, both in size and importance...why expansion of 
AMM facilities is continually under way . . . to serve the South’s (and Atlanta’s) ever-growing need for conven- 


tion and trade show facilities. 


ATLANTA MERCHANDISE MART, INC., 240 Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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226 COURTLAND ST., N. E. 
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OPEN ROAD continued from page 54 
handling, breaking this country’s 
frightful language barriers, gearing 
hotel and other service industries for 
accommodating foreign guests, and 
sure-to-increase pressure to ease visa 
restrictions. The last named could be 
the most difficult. Among adamant 
anti-immigration forces, xenophobia 
is epidemic. 

But a three-to-one majority of 
Congress agreed with the President 
and the Commerce Department that 
the objectives of economics and for- 
eign relations fully justify our en- 
tering the world travel market in 
earnest. 

Bidding for the increased tourist 
trade, of course, will result in fierce 
competition among the States, 

Georgia last year derived $400 
million from tourism. The State’s 
strategic location (just north of Flor- 
ida, the state which spends $1 million 
a year to lure tourists) and its own 
attractions (among them Stone 
Mountain, Okefenokee, Jekyl!! Island, 
Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, and all 
of Atlanta) are giving it a head start 
with a national reputation as a beau- 
tiful and friendly place to visit. 

Establishment of the internation- 
al travel office clearly presents Geor- 
gia new opportunities. The 100,000 
new foreign visitors expected in the 
first year of the program will hardly 
be content to ogle only the Empire 
State Building or Golden Gate 
Bridge. They will wish to see as much 
of the U.S.A. as possible. 

Paying guests, then, are coming. 
The U. S. Office of International 
Travel and Tourism will send out the 
invitations. And Georgia knows how 
to set the table for comp’ny. 


E. B. Harrison, Jr. 


CHARTER SERVICE 


| anywhere in Georgia — anytime 
any size group 
private parties 
office outings 
conventions 
- ball games 


SIGHTSEEING 
TOURS 


REGULAR DAILY TOURS 


from major hotels and motels 
leaving Peachtree & Broad at 1:30 


3'2 HOURS - 64 MILES 


100 POINTS OF INTEREST 


including 
State Capitol - Stone Mountain 
Famous Colleges 
Historic Landmarks 
Beautiful Residential Areas 
CYCLORAMA (free with tour) 


complete tour 


ADULTS $4 
children under 12 — $2 


| PRIVATE TOURS AVAILABLE 


for any size group 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
for details call 


PERRY LINDSEY 
JAckson 4-2492 
Charter and Sightseeing Service 
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Growing 
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The Massell Companies 
Builders & Developers 


Commercial & Industrial 
Real Estate 


40 PRYOR STREET, S.W. 
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VICRTEX “cotter’s loom” 


the vinyl wallcovering with 
the authentic hand-loomed look 


Cotter’s Loom is another bright star in the 
Vicrtex line, famous for authentic design, 
beauty, long wear. Waterproof, weather-proof, 
flame and stain-resistant, it will not snag, 
chip, peel or crack—wipes clean with a 
damp cloth. See this fabric wallcovering (in 
a score of exciting colors) and other 

VICRTEX patterns, exclusive with 

DwoskIN in Atlanta. 


DWOSKIN 


Showrooms & Offices 
763 Peachtree St., N. E. 


Since 1914 
DWOSKIN has been 
famous for finest 
interior painting 
and wallpapering. 
Estimates supplied 
without obligation. 


Branches: Miami / Dallas / Houston 


The only distributor showing all three 
of the latest A.I.D. Wallpaper Design Awards 
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GRAPHIC ARTS from page 19 


growth (sometimes sporadic) of the 
printing industry are both simple 
and complex. Since the beginning of 
modern printing as we understand 
it — the invention of movable type 
and the printing of the Gutenburg 
Bible in the 16th century — the lit- 
eracy of the world’s population has 
risen steadily. People who can read 
demand more and more reading ma- 
terial. More and more communication 
is dependent upon the printed word, 
and less and less on personal contact 
and spoken words. 

The greatest expansion has prob- 
ably been in the past two decades. 
Printing manufacture has grown in 
this nation more than 300 per cent 
since 1939. Today, it is tacitly un- 
derstood that everybody is expected 
to receive most of his information 
and ideas from printed words. With 
this tremendous growth in printing, 
people who are eager to communicate 
to others find the competition for 
the readers’ time and attention al- 
most overpowering. Time was when 
a publication could be assured of ade- 
quate circulation merely on the basis 
of good writing. It didn’t really mat- 
ter whether it had “eye appeal” or 
not. It’s not so now; every publisher, 
whether he be advertiser or book 
publisher, knows he must do every- 
thing possible to make his words look 
appealing and easy to read. 

Because this look is so important 
to modern printing, probably the 
highest rising star in the field is 
the artist-art director. From the 
imagination and hands of this man 
flow the pictures, art forms and lay- 
outs necessary to enhance the ability 
of words to convey the intended mes- 
sage. 

Some of the most accomplished art- 
ists and art directors in Atlanta are 
members of the art departments of 
individual printing plants. Many of 
the larger printers and lithographers 
in the city provide, through their 
art departments, services to their 
clients that immeasurably increase 
the effectiveness of their printing. 

And the demand for art in the 
printing field is so great in Atlanta 
that a number of independent art 
studios have developed. Services of- 
fered by these art studios include 
ideas, layout and finished art. 

Equally important to the produc- 
tion of quality printing is the skill 
of the graphic arts photographer. In 











addition to the skills needed by any- 
one who records images on film, the 
photographer who works directly 
with the production of printing must 
have a vast and wide knowledge of 
the requirements necessary to pro- 
duce the quality required by the job. 
In short, he must be able to visualize 
the end product even before he be- 
gins lighting his subject. 

The vast quantity of printing pro- 
duced in Atlanta demands that print- 
ers and lithographers have the best 
selection possible of printing paper. 
And here in this graphic arts center 
the selection is as wide as any print- 
er could desire. The top ten paper 
distributors in the city can supply 
virtually every advertised and popu- 
larly used line of printing paper, in 
quantities from carload lot to pack- 
age. (Many papers that never see a 
printing press — corrogated board, 
plain napkins, towels — can also be 
supplied to manufacturers locally.) 

Combining the proper paper with 
the best ink is another vital part of 
the printer’s job. In Atlanta, six di- 
rect manufacturing branches of na- 
tionally known ink manufacturers 
and six sales representatives have 
made the city the largest supplier of 
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printing inks in the Southeast. And 
the task of supply is staggering, since 
there are more than three quarters 
of a million new ink formulas pro- 
duced for the trade each year, and 
since each type and method of print- 
ing demands a special kind of ink, 
with innumerable variations. 

An indication of the amount of 
printing ink used in Atlanta is the 
fact that the newspapers here are 
supplied by tank cars and trucks. An 
indication of the ever-increasing 
complexity of ink manufacture and 
supply is the extensive use being 
made now, by an Atlanta firm spe- 
cializing in financial printing, of 
magnetic ink, a relative newcomer 
to the field which allows machines to 
read part of the information printed 
on a check. 

Since supplies and machinery are 
so important to printers, manufac- 
turers tend to cluster their distribu- 
tion points around the centers of the 
graphic arts. In Atlanta, a printer 
who is in need of machinery repair 
or a part for his mechanical equip- 
ment can find assistance nearby and 
in a short time. All the best known 
lines of printing equipment manu- 
factured in this country and several 
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foreign nations are represented in 
the city. And since Atlanta is the 
Southeastern distribution point for 
all types of materials, it has become 
one of the nation’s most important 
centers for sales and service of 
printing equipment. Two of the most 
prominent manufacturers of print- 
ing press rollers in the country have 
factories here, and the engineering 
facilities of other machinery com- 
panies are available locally. All told, 
there are 25 machine and supply 
firms furnishing items used in type- 
setting, offset lithography, letter- 
press, gravure, photography and art 
production. 

Like most companies in the world 
today, individual printers have often 
found it necessary, because of high 
cost of machinery and specialized 
labor, to confine themselves to a 
limited number of fields in printing. 
However, in Atlanta, most printers 
still can, and do, handle general 
printing — all the way from business 
ecards to elaborate brochures and 
magazines. 

It is true, though, that each printer 
in Atlanta usually has a special field 
in which he excels — four-color proc- 


continued on page 82 
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RESIDENTIAL SALES 
IN ALL 5 COUNTIES 
METROPOLITAN ATLANTA 





Commercial and Industrial 


GILMER ALLEN 


Building or Sites he was Assistant Chief of Staff of the Third Flight 
‘ _ Command of the U. S. Air Force. He was released 
from active duty at the close of the war with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Mr. Gilmer’s successor has not been named. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


MORTGAGE LOANS With a realization that there can be no slum 


clearance until the city has a place to relocate the 
people who live in those slums, the Atlanta Cham- 

INSURANCE ber of Commerce has reversed its long-standing 
policy of opposing new public housing in urban re- 
newal areas. 

APARTMENTS The Chamber announced last month it would sup- 
port the development of a Negro public housing 
project within the Butler Street urban renewal 

APARTMENT MANAGEMENT area, 

Proposals to build relocation public housing in 
two other areas — Egleston and Poole Creek Road 
—were killed because of neighborhood objection, 
even though many felt these neighborhoods better 
suited for the housing project'than the Butler Street 
area. 

The Chamber’s decision to support building in 


the Butler Street urban renewal area was based on 
the fact that some housing had to be found if there 
was to be a renewal program at all, and that —in 
the light of past experience — the Butler Street site 


REALTY & LOAN CO. was the most reasonable. 


PAUL MILLER: KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER 


There is hardly a man in Atlanta who knows 
more about industrial expansion in this area than 

56 PEACHTREE ST. Paul Miller, manager of the Chamber’s Industrial 
MAIN OFFICE JAckson 1-0100 Bureau. He joined the bureau in 1947 as assistant 

NORTHSIDE CEdar 7-0371 to the industrial engineer then in charge of the 
Bureau. 

During his early years with the bureau (though 
he is a native of Franklin, Pennsylvania) he ably 
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MILLER McCAMISH 


rewrote and edited in his spare time the current 
American Guide Series, “Atlanta — Capital of the 
South,” a 318-page guide. 

In 1952, he moved to Roanoke, Virginia, to create 
and manage a Chamber industrial bureau there, 
but returned in 1957 to serve as manager of the 
Atlanta bureau. 

In this capacity he assists new industries, ware- 
houses, sales offices, and other types of businesses 
and services to locate in this area. He also works 
closely with railroads, utilities, associations, finan- 
cial institutions, and real estate and construction 
interests. In general, the bureau acts as a clearing 
house for overall development activities in Greater 
Atlanta. It also directs equal attention to the ex- 
pansion and well being of firms and agencies al- 
ready located in Atlanta. 

Moving here in 1939, Mr. Miller married the 
former Mary Harrison of Atlanta. Their daughter 
was graduated from Northside High School this 
year and plans to attend the University of Georgia. 

A semi-pro baseball and basketball player for a 
few years in his twenties, Mr. Miller claims now 
only one hobby. He is a diligent and incurable fish- 
erman. 


SUPER SALESMAN 


Henry F. McCamish, Jr., a member of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce’s Contact Club, has 
established himself as one of the most valuable of 
this group of membership salesmen. 

The membership department of the Chamber re- 
ports that Hank is presently in second place in 
number of new Chamber members secured this 
year. 

And he is also recognized as a super salesman in 
his company, the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
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surance Company. For the past four years, he has 
grossed more than $1 million worth of life insur- 
ance a year. 

DELTA FLIGHT 


The bond of friendship between Atlanta and | 
great cities of the West Coast was strengthened on | 
June 2, when 100 representatives of business and | 
civic interests from Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Long Beach flew into Atlunta on Delta Air Lines’ | 
pre-inaugural transcontinental flight. 
Included among the visitors were Sheriff Peter J. | 
Pitchess of Los Angeles County (the largest county 
in the world), the president of the Long Beach | 
Chamber of Commerce, bankers, newspaper editors, | ; 
and a number of public officials. ‘AcEcEic : 
At the dinner to commemorate the event, given | Pa be 
by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce at the Com- | = VERY WHERE 
merce Club, the group gave Ivan Allen, Jr., a rising di 
ovation when he called for a closer unity between ‘ @) Bo. yi 
West Coast cities and Atlanta. a : cae 
The visitors were reported to be greatly im- | a WATLANTA Of ee ¥ 
pressed with Atlanta’s hospitality, airport, and | a TITLE BUILDING ~~ 
downtown building program. “CORNER PRYOR ST. & AUBURN AVE. 


FIELD TRIP | age @ JAckson 2-7001 ok 
Approximately 50 members of the Atlanta Cham- mae ees ; ca | 
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Wherever there’s 
growth and progress... 


... you'll find an independent insurance 
agent! He’s- constantly working at it... 
helping it happen... by taking an active 
part in the affairs of his community. 


He’s a good neighbor ...the kind of a 
person you’d enjoy having as a friend... 
and always as near as your telephone 
when you need help or advice on insur- 
ance matters. 


Get more for your money! Place your au- 
tomobile, home and business insurance 
with an independent insurance agent. He’s 
well-trained, and his advice can be as im- 
portant to you as the counsel you get from 
your lawyer, your doctor or your banker! 


YOUR ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 
ATLANTA AREA 
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.|INE PRINTING SINCE 1887— 
\| That’s the story of Foote & Davies, Inc. 








Today we have one of the most modern and best 
equipped plants in the country. Our craftsmen 
believe in quality and strive to produce the 
“best in the Industry.”’ Our excellent 

printing doesn’t just happen— 

it’s a combination of production 

research, craftsmanship, and 


painstaking supervision. 


FOOTE & DAVIES, INC. Printers » Lithographers » Book Manufacturers 


764 MIAMI CIRCLE, N. E. ATLANTA 24, GEORGIA 
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in product design even when there is 
tremendous sales competition. Man- 
agement in these industries is not 
aware of the benefits of good design, 
or for one reason or another does not 
get the best from its designers. Ad- 
vertisers, buyers of printing, adver- 
tising men and others responsible for 
sales promotion sometimes tend to 
talk down to the market they want 
to sell. Many times the market has 
a higher ‘taste level’ than the adver- 
tiser realizes. 

Poor product design and low ‘taste 
level’ of sales promotion can lead to 
consumer sales resistance. The Amer- 
ican public has been exposed to poor 
graphic design in the past; however, 
as our standard of living went up so 
did our taste in style, fashion and 
the many products we buy. National 
magazines, trade and professional 
journals, commercial photography, 
art, abstract photography on tele- 
vision and in motion pictures, con- 
temporary stage settings and direc- 
tion, modern music and the dance 
have all contributed in one way or 
another to raising our ‘taste level’, 
making us more conscious of the 


differences between good and poor 
design. Not so long ago, Chrysler 
Corporation sales went down because 
their cars had a high, box silhouette. 
Their sales went up as the silhouette 
was changed. Detroit designers went 
to exaggerated tail fins. The function 
of a product is part of good design 
and the function of the big fin is 
questionable. If you add to the big fin 
the fact that some cars are too large, 
difficult to get into or out of, ex- 
pensive to maintain, you can under- 
stand why the consumer began to 
resist Detroit by buying the smaller 
foreign cars, simpler in design, more 
functional and economical. 

There are products of equal value 
on the retail market. What can man- 
ufacturers with approximately the 
same production equipment and 
marketing know-how do to merchan- 
dise products all selling at the same 
price? For example, when all bolts 
and nuts look alike and are similar in 
function, the manufacturer resorts 
to packaging the product. The pack- 
age is so designed as to sell more 
nuts and bolts in a competitive 
market. Is there not something 
wrong when all the packages begin 
to look alike? The next time you are 





in a drug department, note the red, 
white and blue packages for tooth- 
paste and shaving products... the 
striking similarity in use and color. 
What happens when a manufac- 
turer understands good product de- 
sign and good graphics in his sales 
promotion? Olivetti from Italy 
wanted to come into the American 
market about ten years ago. They 
have a typewriter and a printing cal- 
culator beautiful in design, efficient 
and at the right price. Their promo- 
tional material is as functional and 
eye appealing as their product. Oli- 
vetti has incorporated good taste as 
part of management’s philosophy of 
doing business. Their factories, 
homes for their employees, retail 
stores and everything they do speaks 
good taste. American business ma- 
chine manufacturers had to shift 
their thinking to meet the Olivetti 
philosophy ...of good design as a 
tool of management...in order to 
compete with Olivetti products. Not 
only have our mass-produced cars 
and typewriters been challenged by 
more functional foreign products... 
our sewing machines, and many other 
American products have had to be 


re-designed. continued 
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Not too long ago corporations be- 
gan sending top executives back to 
school to take liberal arts courses, 
for management now understands 
that its executives need more than 
production and technological know- 
how ... that aesthetics are important 
too. As management in business and 
industry understood the need for the 
designer, they made the designer part 
of the management team. To give 
you an example of what happens 
when the graphic designer is given 
an opportunity, look at McCALL’S 
magazine. In a period of two years 
MCCALL’S revolutionized the publica- 
tion field. Its readership and adver- 
tising lineage soared up to heights 
unprecedented in that field. All that 
the art director Otto Storch did was 
to make the magazine visually excit- 
ing and to talk up to the good taste 
level of the American woman, not 
down to her. McCALL’S contemporary 
photography, art, writing, typogra- 
phy — all add up to a visual impact 
that is stimulating enough to com- 
pete with television. Storch had been 
with McCALL’s, but had not been 
given an opportunity to use his 
ability as he saw fit. New manage- 
ment policy gave him the chance he 
needed. 

MCCALL’S format and success forced 
other publications to re-design and, 
to top it all, McCALL’s look and con- 
tent has given the magazine a large 
male readership. 

You are reading the third issue of 
ATLANTA MAGAZINE. Had this publi- 
cation not taken the exciting visual 
approach on its cover and inside 
pages with contemporary art, pho- 
tography, typography and quality 
lithography, it would not have re- 
ceived the tremendous attention it is 
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getting all over the country. If the 
contents spoke at a taste level below 
that of its audience, the magazine 
would still fail to achieve attention. 
The combination of good taste in 
contents and good graphic design 
gives the magazine its professional 
quality. 

It is obvious that company and 
product identification can be achieved 
when the graphic designer is per- 
mitted to exercise his talents. To 
achieve identity in the competitive 
market, the designer usually begins 
by developing a visual symbol that 
will give the company and product 
individuality. The symbol, or trade 
mark, is then used on everything 
graphically related to the corpora- 
tion: products, stationery, business 
forms, advertising material, pack- 
ages, trucks, buildings, and shipping 
cartons. The total impact of the com- 
pany’s design program can then give 
the product and corporation the de- 
sired identity. This is an intelligent 
approach which not only saves money, 
it makes money. 

To understand how the printing 
designer and typographer work, let 
us look at their tools. The printing 
designer uses the printed word and 
art as forms of communication. The 
printed word is really the spoken 
word placed graphically on paper. 
The printed image of type and art 
communicate to the eye as does the 
sound of the spoken word to the ear. 
Advertising designers-typographers 
use type to express the sales message 
as a salesman would use speech. 

Just as a salesman’s dress, manner, 
and tone of voice can create an air 
of dignity or confidence, so does the 
printed promotional piece create an 
impression. Analysis of a printed 
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page, be it an ad or direct mail 
folder, will show that the designer- 
typographer uses the same basic 
principles to compose printing as does 
the music composer. The principles 
of good composition are similar in 
music, writing, photography, paint- 
ing (art), typography, architecture, 
landscaping, and interior decoration. 
Contrast, color, size, unity, shape, 
tone, balance and direction (or move- 
ment) are all elements of composi- 
tion. The composer uses contrast of 
sound and varying degrees of tonal 
values to keep his music from be- 
coming monotonous to the ear. The 
printing designer does the same 
thing for the eye through the use of 
black and white and colors. 

Music or furniture may be tradi- 
tional or contemporary or a combin- 
ation of these two. Printing may be 
designed in the same way. Type 
faces and styles change and move in 
cycles along with other fields of de- 
sign. As traditional Early American 
furniture is blended into a contem- 
porary building, so does the typogra- 
pher use traditional type faces and 
ornaments in a modern manner. A 
few years ago when automobiles, ar- 
chitecture and furniture first began 
to feature the low, wide look, typog- 
raphers used extended, low, wide, 
type faces. When teen-age girls be- 
gan to wear hoop skirts, and the 
pull-down electric light fixture was 
adapted from the pull-down kerosene 
lamp of our grandparents’ era, typog- 
raphers began using old fashioned 
type faces in a modern manner. In a 
similar way, the celebration of the 
Civil War Centennial has been re- 
sponsible for a revival of display 
types used in America in the 19th 
century. 
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In addition to expressing a feeling 
of period, type can also be used to 
create a mood. The voice of type can 
be loud by using large, bold, heavy 
type faces or quiet by using small 
and delicate toned-down faces. Some 
type faces give a feminine or mas- 
culine feeling, others an impression 
of elegance or strength, dignity or 
youth. The over-all appearance of the 
printed page sets the mood for the 
message contained in it. 

In order to interpret the author’s 
message into the printed word, the 
professional typographer has a good 
command of the English language. 
As he reads the author’s copy for 
sense, he decides what to emphasize 
and what to subordinate. Where the 
message needs to be emphasized, the 
tone of the type is changed as a 
speaker would change his tone of 
voice. The typographer sets off im- 
portant lines of type with white 
space just as the speaker pauses to 
emphasize a point. 

To show strength and great force, 
the blacker or mechanical faces are 
used. A large line of headline type 
may look too black or heavy. As the 
artist uses white tempera or paint to 


grey down black, so does the typog-' 


rapher grey down the black type of 
the headline by the use of white 
space. When white space is used be- 
tween letters of type the tonal black- 
ness of the line is diluted. Type en 
masse has a tonal intensity, or de- 
gree of black to grey. The lines of 
type in a book can be light or heavy 
depending on the weight of the type 
used. As with the display line, the 
typographer can dilute the tonal in- 
tensity of lines of body type by add- 
ing white space between the lines. 
Type readability is affected by the 
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“It is the major function of every 
man-made design to fit the 
true purpose of man and help him 
to perceive life as an integrated, 
balanced flow of activity in which 
his sensuous, emotional, and 
ideational levels coexist 
harmoniously. Organic human 
experiences must be juxtaposed 
against the mechanization of 
man, which pushes and presses 
him so that he will fit into 
the rhythm of the machine. We 
must find those feelings in 
which and through which man’s 
bounds to nature and to 
man can be experienced. Creative 
experience, man’s faculty to 
grasp vital organic coherence, is 
the yeast of the potentially 
fuller man. Only art, the joy in 
creative doing and perceiving, 
will help to bring back the 
needed sensibilities which can 
safeguard man from being 
further twisted away from his 
better nature. Every man-made 
object, every element of the 
man-created environment will 
fit to its deepest function if it isa 
form of art, if it is unity, 
proportion, rhythm, and living 
symmetry.” 

GYORGY KEPES 


>>>>>99900> Spratlin-Harrington «<<<<<«<<<«« 
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| size of type used. The larger a type 
| size, the wider should be the length 
of the line. When a line of type be- 
comes too long, it is difficult for the 
eye to follow the words unless space 
is added between the lines. The space 
makes it easier for the eye to travel 
the length. Too much type crowded 
into a small space is equally discour- 
| aging to the reader’s eye. Type 





should be airy and inviting to read. | 


manner, it will not attract the eye. 
The skillful typographer knows how 
to maintain the delicate balance be- 
tween attractive composition and 
maximum readability. This entire 
area of using the printed word to 


If it is arranged in an uninteresting 


communicate becomes the province of | 


the printing designer-typographer, 
| who is expert in translating the 
| spoken word and man’s thoughts into 
the printed word. 


“It is the major function of every 
man-made design to fit the true 
purpose of man and~help him to 
perceive life as an integrated, bal- 
anced flow of activity in which his 
sensuous, emotional, and ideational 
levels coexist harmoniously. Or- 
ganic human experiences must be 
juxtaposed against the mechaniza- 
tion of man, which pushes and 
presses him so that he will fit into 
the rhythm of the machine. We 
must find those feelings in which 
and through which man’s bounds 
to nature and to man can be exper- 
ienced. Creative experience, man’s 
faculty to grasp vital organic co- 
herence, is the yeast of the poten- 
tially fuller man. Only art, the joy 
in creative doing and perceiving, 
will help to bring back the needed 
sensibilities which can safeguard 
man from being further twisted 
away from his better nature. Every 
man-made object, every element of 
the man-created environment will 
fit to its deepest function if it is a 
form of art, if it is unity, propor- 
tion, rhythm, and living symmetry.” 
yv wv v Gyorcy KEPES 
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Capital is 
a Must for 
Sound Growth 


Since 1925, Courts & Co. has 
contributed largely to the 
economic growth and indus- 
trial growth of Atlanta and 
the Southeast through — 


Underwriting of Corporate 
and Municipal Securities— 
Arranging Private 
Placements of Securities— 
Negotiating Corporate 
Mergers. 


Does your business need ad- 
ditional capital to support 
further growth and expan- 
sion? 


Our specialists in these fields, 
backed by our years of exper- 
ience, will be glad to advise 
with you. 


Couls & Co 


Established 1925 
Investment Bankers 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other National Exchanges 


11 Marietta Street, N.W. Tel. JA. 1-0238 


Atlanta 





HELPING BUILD ATLANTA 


Nothing is more indicative of Atlanta’s progress than the con- 
struction boom the city has been enjoying during the past year; 
Blount Construction Company is glad to have been a part of 
this building of Atlanta. Our specialized facilities and abilities 
enable us to offer to builders of Atlanta paving and road con- 
struction tailored to suit the most exacting specifications and 


Blount Construction Company 


contractors and engineers, Phone ME 4-2321 


2690 Buford Highway, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 


















MEAD from page 33 


and Cluster-Pak. But his major con- 
tribution lies in a coined phrase — 
“Packaging Is Advertising” — anda 
million speeches with that as his 
theme. Arthur Harris, more than any 
other man, sold industry and the ad- 
vertising agencies on using multiple 
packaging as a sales tool. 

Speaking before the confectionery 
association in 1959, and referring to 
the store manager who refuses to buy 
more candy for his shelves, Harris 
said: “This negative attitude — this 
lack of imagination and creativeness 
—is stultifying expansion and prog- 
ress! What the store manager is 
really saying is that he needs help. 
The point is that he needs a candy 


line that sells — not one which simply | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


takes up shelf space! He’s saying | 


that he needs — and wants — new and 
profit-making items and not simply 
‘a big candy section’!’”’ He went on to 
tell them that multiple packaging 
sells itself, and that more candy 
could be sold to more people through 
Mead. 

In another speech, “The Next 
Round In Your Fight For Shelf 
Space,” delivered before the New 
York State Bottlers Association, he 
suggested: “We recommend that you 
consider not only the occasional re- 
design of your carton... but also the 
use of special ‘teaser cartons’ to be 
interspersed in your mass displays. 
The cartons should be so designed, 
if they have a different pictorial 
panel, that it does not take a genius 
to choose the arrangement and make 
the display. Your route man, irre- 
spective of the arrangement he makes 
as an amateur display man, can thus 
achieve an attractive pattern.” Mead 
later designed such cartons, making 
route men into display artists. It is 
typical that Harris suggested an idea. 
In his speeches, he works hard to 
offer something genuine — some real 
idea or innovation which will help 
sell the products of the people in his 
audience. 

One more speech — this one before 
the Adcraft Club in Detroit. He said: 
“A coffee company ran a magazine 
ad for instant coffee showing a house- 
wife at a check-out counter. She was 
holding up a jar of this particular 
coffee and had another conspicuously 
displayed in her shopping basket. 
The copy under this picture read — 
‘Why not buy two and have enough 
at home?” continued 
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are NOT limited...with 


Modern 





by G FcmREN pmoctss, 


At CREST, modern skills and craftsmanship combine to offer you creative 
printing that is the most versatile in the graphic arts 

Colors that speak for themselves .. . at the attention level you desire 
flashing fluorescents to subtle pastels; metallics; in short, effects that 
are impossible by other printing processes are merely a challenge at CREST 


And all of this is available to you in the widest possible range of materials; 


not only card and paper, but plastics, metals, wood, masonite, pressure 


sensitive films, water applied decals, and many other unusual surfaces . . 
with virtually no limitations as to quantity, size, thickness or shape. We 


take pride in the fact that our personnel consistently produce top quality 


results on anything from a tiny emblem to a billboard. 


At CREST, Modern Screen Process Printing often begins where other printing 


media have been forced to their limits. 


We would like to apply our collective ‘Know-how’ to YOUR unusual 
printing job. 


G scam mroctss, TR 5-0476 
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“How much more effective that ad would have 
been if the housewife had been buying two jars of 
coffee in a single package! Then, even if she missed 
the ad in LIFE MAGAZINE, she would still have got- 
ten the message at the point of sale. In other words, 
she would not have to exercise the option to buy 
two jars. Multiple packaging is the answer.” 

He still speaks around the country, but the job is 
an easy one now that multiple packaging is so 
popular. But, in the early days, when his company 
was introducing a new item, advertising agencies 
and their clients were wary of the expense involved 
in trying something “new.” Harris and his asso- 
ciates figuratively knocked on every door in trying 
to find enough interest. The breakthrough finally 
came, though, and tests proved the point. 


Product Tests and Other Problems 


One test involved dog food. A leading manufac- 
turer merchandised a multi-pak which was deliv- 
ered to the dealers in a shipping container with 
fifty percent of the case packed in loose cans and 


Aifty percent packed in six-packs. There was no ad- 


vertising, no promotion, and no instructions given 
to the dealers as to how to make displays, how to 
promote the six-pack, or why this change had come 
about in their merchandising. Without exception — 
in this instance —the six-pack outsold the same 
product in single-can quantities. Re-orders flowed 
in to the manufacturer, requesting more six-packs. 
The manufacturer was satisfied, and his dog food 
is packed today in increasing quantities of multi- 
packs. 

It was an interesting and enlightening test. The 
six-packs offered no bargain. The price on the 
package was exactly six times the price of a single 
unit. In fact, some dealers, in the course of the 
test, even added two or three cents to the price of 
the six-pack, making it more expensive to purchase. 
Still the six-packs outsold the single units. 

Mead Packaging met and solved other problems 
along the way. The Bottle Master cartons are de- 
livered to the bottlers folded. A carton-opening ma- 
chine designed and manufactured by Mead is 
geared to the bottling line and automatically opens 
the folded cartons and sets them up for bottle inser- 
tion. The operation was previously done by hand; 
the carton-opening machine saves time, labor costs, 
and money, paying for itself three or four times 
every year. Other machines, designed and manufac- 
tured by Mead, are sold or leased to customers to 
help in their drive for time-saving, profit-making 
ideas. 


Mead’s On Historic Ground 


Mead Packaging —or its forerunners —is almost 
as old as Georgia. On a brisk July morning in 1864, 
the Confederate General John B. Hood arrived on 
what is now the site of the Mead plant to assume 











command of the Army of Tennessee from General 
Joseph E. Johnston. Hood, with the conservative 
Johnston out of the way, craved action. Assembling 
his troops on the site, he engaged Sherman, with 
disastrous results. The Rebel army was devastated 
in the Battle of Peachtree Creek, Hood’s judgment 
was everafter in question, and Sherman, his troops 
flushed with victory, was off on his wild march to 
the sea. An historical marker on the front lawn of 
Mead Packaging’s headquarters proudly commem- 
orates the event. 

Four years later — hardly before the dust of war 
was settled — the Elsas-May Paper Company, later 
to be called the Atlanta Paper Company, and, 
finally, Mead Packaging, was founded on the site. 
The firm operated as a paper jobber until just after 
the turn of the century, when the folding carton and 
corrugating departments were added. (They got 
out of the paper jobbing business altogether in 
1950, and devoted full energies to packaging and 
corrugated containers.) Arthur Harris is the third 
generation of his family to head the company. At- 
lanta Paper Company became a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of The Mead Corporation in the middle 
fifties. 

The home office for the entire packaging opera- 
tion is in Atlanta. Two other plants — in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and Los Angeles — operate as divi- 
sions of Mead Packaging. Two affiliates — Package- 
master, Ltd., in Canada, and Mead-Brumson, in 
Holland — complete the worldwide structure. Mead 
Containers, though sharing acreage with Mead 
Packaging, is a separate operation. 

The economic impact of Mead in Atlanta is 
great. The annual payroll amounts to more than 
seven-and-a-half million dollars, and more than 
1450 persons are employed in the city. But Mead’s 
impact on the state of Georgia is far greater. There 
are three jointly-owned mills in Georgia —in Ma- 
con, Rome, and Brunswick. A total of 6,800 people, 
with an annual payroll estimated at thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars, work for Mead in the state. It is a 
massive operation, involving kraft mills, a pulp 
and paper company, Mead Packaging, and Mead 
Containers. 

Mead Packaging, and Atlanta Paper Company 
before it, has taken an active interest in the city and 
its civic affairs. Harris is a past president of the 
Junior Achievement of Georgia, Inc., a past presi- 
dent of Travelers Aid, and a past president of the 
mighty Atlanta Freight Bureau. He was a Dollar- 
A-Year man for the War Production Board and 
was awarded the Legion of Merit for breaking the 
bottleneck which existed in packaging during the 
war. 

The best-known public relations achievement, 
however, has been the Mead Painting of the Year 
awards and exhibitions. 

“We'd been sending out pecans and other Geor- 
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NATURAL 
GAS 


’ Gorgias But 
Fuck Buy 


The immediate availability of Natural 
Gas—Georgia’s best fuel buy—is one of 
the most important factors in new plants 
selecting locations in Georgia. No other 
fuel so satisfactorily answers the require- | 
ments for more than 25,000 industrial 
uses where dependability, controllability, 
flexibility, speed, cleanliness and econo- 
my are of prime importance. 


Atianta Gas Light Company serves Natural 
Gas in 68 communities in Georgia. 





For details call or write 


Industrial Manager 
Atlanta Gas Light Company 
P. 0. Box 4569 

Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Telephone —JAckson 2-8051 
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LOCKHEED continued from page 36 
followed, it easily withstood a ve- 
locity equivalent of over 800 mph 
— faster than any JetStar would ever 
be required to fly. During these tests, 
conditions of flutter as well as wing 
and empennage damage were simu- 
lated, and the JetStar came through 
unscathed. 

In these months of testing, the 
frame sustained over one hundred 
years of aircraft use with no dam- 
age. And these endurance and per- 
formance tests enabled Lockheed en- 
gineers to spot possible areas for 
improvement even before the plane 
flew. 

They have no doubts about the Jet- 
Star’s ability to meet its FAA re- 
quirements for certification which 
Lockheed expects to be granted by 
the end of August. Most of the tests 
exceeded even the most exacting 
FAA requirements._ 

The most interested observers dur- 
ing these tests were probably the 
flight engineers. They were responsi- 
ble for the final proof that the Jet- 
Star was air-worthy. These engineers 
have to date flown the two JetStar 
prototypes 1100 hours, covering a 
distance of 650,000 miles. They have 
flown to every corner of North Amer- 
ica and landed at fields as big as La- 


Guardia and as small as Bush Field 


in Augusta. Because of its ability to 
land on runways of 5,000 ft. (the 
Boeing 707 requires from 7,400 ft. 
to 11,000 ft.) the JetStar can use 
over a thousand different airports 
within the United States. It has been 


| tested in every climate and in every 


type of weather, with raves from its 
pilots for its versatility and easy han- 
dling. 

Small wonder, then, that corpora- 
tion executives have lined up to order 





one for themselves. As early as Oc- 
tober, 1957, Lockheed began reserv- 
ing “priority delivery positions” for 
firms wishing to buy. Ten full-time 
men have been traveling the world in 
the past four years, selling the Jet- 
Star’s comfort, economy, speed, and 
safety to business men who don’t like 
the “hurry up and wait” they often 
have to cope with in commercial fly- 
ing. Continental Can Company of 
New York became first to order the 
JetStar in March, 1959. They found 
it will cut company’s travel time be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago 
more than fifty percent, to three 
hours and twenty-two minutes, and 
between Chicago and New York to 
seventy-seven minutes. This company 
was followed soon by others such as 
the T. Eaton Company, which is the 
Rich’s of Canada. The Department 
of Transport of the Canadian govern- 
ment also ordered one. SMAM, an oil 
company in Italy, will be receiving 
theirs and the JetStar of Germany’s 
Krupp can be seen on the assembly 
lines. So far, twenty-six corporations 
have placed orders with Lockheed. 

When a company, organization, or 
governmental agency buys a JetStar, 
it is assured it will have someone who 
can fly and service the plane properly. 
Its crew is sent to Marietta for two 
weeks of ground-schooling plus 
twenty hours of flight training. Two 
of the company’s maintenance men 
receive a month’s course of two hun- 
dred hours of maintenance training. 

Along with the JetStar, the cus- 
tomer is provided with a Service 
Representative to fly with the air- 
plane for the first forty-five to ninety 
days. Lockheed will operate on a 24- 
hour-a-day shipping basis to get any 
parts quickly to JetStar crews any- 
where in the world. 

The quoted price for all this is 
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$1,336,000. In order to make this 
whole program pay, Lockheed must 
sell at least one hundred of the Jet- 
Stars. When the plane was designed, 
it was expected that the Air Force 
would be ordering at least three to 
four hundred of them. They were 
going to be used to check naviga- 
tional aids and for air traffic control 
systems. They could, aside from 
countless other things, be used for 
smalltime airlifting. For example, if 
a part needed for a missile at Cape 
Canaveral is in California, it is rather 
costly to ship it by regular Jet. The 
JetStar is perfect for such purposes. 

Congress, however, clamped down 
on Air Force spending and other 
problems arose, so that, so far, only 
eleven orders have been received 
from the government. 

Lockheed is still not too worried. 
The response they have received from 
those who have seen the JetStar in 
action has been overwhelming. It is 
setting new records every day. 

The workers, too, get pretty well 
involved with this slick airplane, and 
take a great deal of pride in its 
features and mounting accomplish- 
ments. There is a sign on every 
model on the assembly line which 
Says: 

THIS JETSTAR IS BEING BUILT 
FOR (Name of Corporation) 
HOW THEY LIKE THE AIR- 
PLANE, AND WHETHER OR NOT 
THEY RE-ORDER IS ENTIRELY 

UP TO YOU. 

The JetStar looks for all the world 
like another Lockheed Headliner. 

vey 





NEWSPAPERS continued from page 44 


vision documentaries were strictly 
efforts of the newspapers. All were 
written, photographed, narrated and 
produced by people from the news- 
papers. 

Members of the newspapers’ busi- 
ness staffs point to these television 
documentaries as a good example of 
what they are talking about when 
they say that any effort expended in 
sincere public service results in bene- 
fit for the newspapers themselves. As 
a matter of fact, the people interested 
in the economic destinies of the news- 
papers use the terms “promotion” 
and “public service” almost synony- 
mously. 

“General Bullmoose in ‘Lil’ Abner’ 
always said that what was good for 
General Bullmoose was good for the 








country,” Mrs. Pat LaHatte, promo- 
tion director for the newspapers, said 
recently. “But we feel that in our 
case, it’s the other way around; 
what’s good for Atlanta and Georgia 
is good for us. What I mean is, any- 
thing we do that benefits the com- 
munity will ultimately be good for 
us.” 

The television documentaries are, 
naturally, not the only type of promo- 
tion that Mrs. LaHatte and her staff 
do, but a goodly number of their ac- 
tivities are in much the same vein: 
public service is good for the public 
and good for us. One of the more cele- 
brated activities is the newspapers’ 
efforts in aiding teachers throughout 
the state by providing supplementary 
teaching aids. Under this program, 
the promotion department of the 
newspapers has distributed reprints 
of “Mirror Over Georgia,” Ed 
Hughes’ prize-winning series on eco- 
nomic conditions in the state; bound 
reprints of the weekly Civil War se- 
ries, THE ATLANTA CENTURY, by Nor- 
man Shavin and Mike Edwards, and 
reprints of HISTORY IS HUMAN, bio- 
graphical stories of great Georgians 
prepared by ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
reporters. 

For this program of aiding educa- 
tion, the promotion department was 
awarded a certificate of merit in the 
1960 promotion contest sponsored by 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MAGAZINE. The 
department also received a similar 
award for a promotion in retail ad- 
vertising, a promotion in which it ran 
a series of advertisements, at no cost 
to advertisers, supporting the efforts 
local merchants were making to en- 
courage night shopping. 

But awards and prizes are not the 
end sought by the members of the 
staffs of the Atlanta newspapers. 
They are more interested in creating 
and perpetuating a daily press that 
will be a credit to the city. New sub- 
scriptions and increased circulation 
are, of course, two of the aims of the 
papers. This is one of the realities of 
publishing life: continued existence 
depends upon circulation. And circu- 
lation depends upon the acceptance 
the newspapers encounter from the 
public. 

Have the people of Atlanta and 
Georgia accepted the Atlanta news- 
papers? Circulation figures probably 
tell the story better than words. The 
circulation of the combined SUNDAY 
JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION is higher than 


that of any other newspaper in the 
South. For the past several months, 
it has averaged well over a half-mil- 
lion. Average for the evening JOUR- 
NAL has been somewhat over 260,000, 
and the average for the morning CON- 
STITUTION has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000. 

But saying that the readers of the 
ATLANTA JOURNAL and the ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION are interested in what 
the papers are reporting is not to say 
that they agree with, or support, the 
position of the editors and writers. 
As a matter of fact, it is very much 
a measure of the success of the news-- 
papers that so many readers avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
write to the editors and express their 
discontent with what they have read. 
The letters-to-the-editors mail every 
day brings a rash of charges and ac- 
cusations from readers, as well as a 
number of compliments and other 
comments on the affairs of the com- 
munity. 

The charges directed against the 
newspapers range from the compara- 
tively mild statements that “‘you guys 
are a bunch of nuts” to questions 
such as “What side of the Communist 
fence are you people on, anyhow?” 
Recently a justice of the peace in 
Douglas County, following a series of 
stories and editorial comment in the 
JOURNAL concerning gambling in that 
county, wrote: “I resent your daily 
and continuous slander of our county, 
based solely on your egotistic race for 
subscriptions.” 

Visitors and new residents of At- 
lanta often comment about the kind 
of letters they find in the letters-to- 
the-editors columns. A new resident 
from Dallas recently commented that 
it was his impression that the people 
of this area take far more advantage 
of this method of expression than do 
the people of Texas. “It’s a credit to 
the newspapers here that the people 
of this area write something more to 
the editors than how much they like 
reading something or the other. I’m 
reminded of the way Englishmen 
take advantage of the LONDON TIMES 
to conduct a public forum.” 

Maybe this is the key to how well 
the philosophy of the Atlanta news- 
papers works. If a citizen of metro- 
politan Atlanta wants to grind his ax 
in public, he thinks first of the At- 
lanta newspapers. Evidently, he 
knows his ax-grinding will get read. 
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The Darlington 


Apartments 
2025 PEACHTREE ROAD, N. E. 
TR. 5-2511 


EFFICIENCIES — ONE BEDROOMS 
FURNISHED — UNFURNISHED 


Utilities Included In Rent 
Air Conditioned — Office Space 
Complete Shopping Facilities 





The 
Howell House 


Apartments 
710 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. 
TR. 4-8638 
Completely Air Conditioned 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, Inc. 






SERVING ATLANTA 
SINCE 1912 


MORTGAGE BANKERS - REALTORS 
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MEAD from page 71 


gia products to our customers as a 
reminder on Christmas, and I didn’t 
like the idea very much,” says Harris. 
“The pecans were good and our cus- 
tomers enjoyed them...but we 
wanted something more personal... 
and something which had to do with 
the graphic arts industry.” 

The idea was thus conceived to 
have an artist commissioned to do an 
original painting which could be at- 
tractively reproduced and and pre- 
sented during the Christmas season 
to Mead customers. The first paint- 
ing (by George Beattie) was mailed 
out for Christmas, 1954, and the re- 
sponse was overwhelming. Mead im- 
mediately expanded the painting idea 
to a competition between artists all 
over the South. The first competition 
was held in 1955 and was won by 
Joseph Cox, a resident of North 
Carolina. 

The competition continues, and in- 
terest and entries have grown phe- 
nomenally since that time. More than 
50,000 reproductions of the paintings 
have been distributed in this country 
and abroad. 

“The result was more than we had 
hoped for,” said Harris. “The ‘good 
will’ value to Mead Packaging has 
been tremendous. And, at the same 
time, we’ve had the pleasure of pro- 
viding an outlet for talented people. 
We've given them a chance to com- 
pete with others, and to display their 
work.” 

Then, in a view which typifies the 
Mead outlook, he added: “And, of 
course, some of these same artists 
have contributed their talents to 
helping us design better packages.” 


The Packaging Process 


Packages and containers come from 
paper; and paper comes from trees. 
That puts Georgia in a good position 
from the start, since trees make up 
her largest crop. The state’s tree 
farming operations supply raw ma- 
terial for the pulp and paper indus- 
try, employing, surprisingly, more 
than twenty thousand people. 

The packaging process itself is an 
interesting and complex operation. 


| Beginning with the planting of a 
| tree eighteen years in advance of the 
| Cluster-Pak’s appearance on the su- 
| permarket shelf, the entire operation 
| — from tree to package — takes place 
| in the state of Georgia. 





A load of logs is delivered to one 
of Mead’s kraft mills (in Rome or 
Macon), and the process begins. The 
logs are deposited on a huge conveyor 
for a trip to the de-barking drums. 
At the top of the conveyor, the logs 
drop into the drums and are stripped 
naked, the bark going out through 
slots in the drum. The cleaned logs 
go on to the chippers, an incredi- 
ble machine with ten razor-sharp 
blades which can chew up forty logs 
a minute. The result of the chewing: 
a hundred million tiny chips of wood. 
These wood chips move rapidly along 
to the digestors, where they’re cooked 
for two hours, separating residuous 
matter from the cellulose fibers. The 
result of the operation is pulp. 

After a series of screening and 
washing processes, more refining 
takes place and the natural, un- 
bleached pulp is then fed into a 
monster called the Conqueror. This 
is one of the largest paper-making 
machines in the world; it is roughly 
the size of a two-story building and 
is capable of producing nine hundred 
tons of kraft paperboard a day. It is 
a remarkable, complex, and highly 
interesting process. The Conqueror 
takes the pulp and squeezes and 
forms and presses and compresses 
it. until, at the far end of the ma- 
chine, a solid, uniform sheet of kraft 
paperboard emerges. Every couple 
of miles — something like ten to six- 
teen thousand feet — this continuous 
sheet of paperboard is broken; heavy 
duty cranes lift rolls weighing up to 
twelve tons and move them off for 
further cutting, making smaller rolls 
of prescribed widths and lengths. 


The Conversion Process 


There are two major Mead opera- 
tions in Atlanta, located side by side. 
Mead Packaging, which is covered in 
the foregoing article, produces car- 
tons and packages such as the 
Cluster-Pak and the Bottle Master. 
Mead Containers, a division of The 
Mead Corporation, produces corru- 
gated boxes and similar containers 
for shipping and transporting or 
storing products of industry. The 
operation of both plants, plus the 
other divisions and departments (ex- 
ample: machinery division of Mead 
Packaging), encompass roughly 600,- 
000 square feet. (If stacked like 
downtown buildings, Mead would run 
up to sixty stories.) A new plant ad- 

continued on page 78 








Georgia’s State Parks offer perfect campsites for nature 
lovers ...a paradise for sportsmen of every age. 


laa 


year ‘round 
vacation land 


Sunny, scenic beaches offer 
fun and sun from early 
summer to late fall. 
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YOU’RE ALWAYS WELCOME IN GEORGIA... where @ ; 
even the weather is on your side. Visit historic shrines, 
dedicated to the greatness of our forefathers... 
Enjoy your favorite sports — from mountain lakes to sunny beaches. 
You'll treasure a family visit to Georgia... where 


Romantic Jekyll Island has everything for : - 
everybody! Miles of snow-white beaches, the charm of a richly endowed past meets exciting new adventures. 


picnic grounds, exciting fishing, golf by-the- — Come ...see for yourself! 
sea, new motels and convention rooms. “Gore 
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Atlantic Steel's 3 Locations 
Speed Warehouse Deliveries 


Serving the South from three strategic locations allows us to meet 
customer needs faster in today’s low inventory economy. Our fleet 
of trucks is constantly on the move, night and day, making de- 
liveries when customers want them. 


You'll find our complete stocks of aluminum and steel ware- 
house items as close as your telephone. Pick it up and give us 
your “Rush” orders if you want service in less than 24 hours 
anywhere in the South. 


s — 


[177 ZE—) For STEEL... ALUMINUM... TUBING 


Carbon Steel Bars, Shapes, Sheet and 
Plates * Light and Heavy Structural 
Sections * Tubing—Seamless, Pressure 
Welded (Mechanica! and Structural), 
Stainless, Aircraft * Stainless Steel 








24 HOUR * Aluminum Bars, Rods, Shapes, 
SERVICE Sheets, Tubing. 
ANYWHERE 


IN THE SOUTH Call ATLANTIC STEEL 





WAREHOUSE DIVISION 


era, Atlantic Steel Company 


\_ INSTITUTE 





ATLANTA $575 14th Street, N.W. © TRinity 5-344] 
BIRMINGHAM 4230 Ist Avenue South @ WOrth 1-2147 
GREENVILLE 12 Crigler Drive © CEdar 5-1652 
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YOUNG MAN continued from page 41 


view Foundation Award for “The 
Vegetable King,” voted one of the 10 
best poems appearing in literary 
quarterlies in 1959. His works were 
selected from those of a hundred-odd 
other candidates to fill an entire 
volume of Scribners’ POETS OF TO- 
DAY series. He has read his poems 
for assemblies of leading scholars 
and critics and has recorded some of 
them for the Library of Congress. 
This steady and impressive proces- 
sion of honors was climaxed a few 
weeks ago with the announcement 
that he had won a coveted Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 

Being such a busy man, Jim still 
hasn’t made any definite plans about 
the utilization of this fellowship. He 
says it will be difficult to find a spot 
in his life when he can take advan- 
tage of the honor. 

While attending Vanderbilt, Jim 
met and married Miss Maxine Seyer- 
son, a Nashville girl of Danish par- 
entage. Their two sons are Christo- 
pher, 10, and Kevin, 3. Jim has ap- 
propriated one of three bedrooms of 
their northside home for his study, 
which is crammed with some 6,000 
books, archery equipment and broken 
guitars. 

Jim is a voracious reader (though 
by his own admission a “painfully 
slow” one). He reads French well 
and comprehends other Romance lan- 
guages in varying degrees. He has 
taught himself enough of several oth- 
er European tongues to wade through 
their chief writers in the original. 
He is fascinated by the study of 
anthropology but his interest ranges 
wide to touch music, painting, as- 
tronomy, mythology, history, govern- 
ment and economics. He customarily 
rises at 4 or 5 a.m. to write and may 
toil late into the night. It is not 
unusual for him to work 17 hours in 
a day. Wherever he goes, he carries 
a sheaf of unfinished poems, each one 
subject to constant and intermittent 
revision. Some remain in this fluid 
state for years; others are never com- 
pleted and are finally abandoned. “Be- 
lieving in Kings” was composed over 
a period of a year and a half. One 
line was changed 87 times. 

But Jim hasn’t forgotten how to 
play. His favorite diversion is hunt- 
ing in the Blue Ridge Mountains with 
Chris. They never use firearms, only 
bow and arrow. Jim threw away all 
his guns after a stray bullet narrowly 








missed Chris some years ago. It still 
pains Jim even to recall the near- 
tragedy. 

Whether he is agonizing over 
blank verse, stalking game in the 
Blue Ridge, strumming on his guitar, 
discussing the elements of an Aes- 
chylus tragedy, or Indian-wrestling 
with a chum, Jim brings a controlled 
intensity to his task. In conversation, 
his carefully measured words come 
easily, though without glibness, and 
when he labors to articulate an evan- 
escent thought, he presses his hands 
to his eyes in concentration. 

Our pragmatic society demands 
we ascribe a useful purpose to every 
endeavor. Jim Dickey is ready to 
supply it for poetry: “It increases 
the value and dignity of life, both in 
its entirety and its detail. It is a 
vehicle for the most profound and 
the most trivial elements of exis- 
tence. It strives to make a more 
aware human being and you have to 
concede that it is much better to be 
aware and imaginative than to be 
dull, cloddish and insensible. 

“There are bits of life which have 
profound meaning but which can’t 
be transmitted easily from one per- 
son to another. This is what the poet 
must do. He is not some extraordi- 
nary person who lives apart in an 
atmosphere of white-hot creativity.” 

There is a bit of the poet in every 
body, he will tell you, and it is the 
writer’s task to stimulate, enkindle, 
excite and nourish this part of our 
being. In our contemporary culture, 
the poet’s job is harder than ever, 
Jim complains. Poetry appeals to the 
subtle and elusive filaments of human 
consciousness; it must compete with 
a din of brazen and spectacular sen- 
sations, each one trying to shout 
down the others. 

Several of Jim’s poems are sched- 
uled to appear later this year, a num- 
ber of them in the NEW YORKER. 
He has written an article titled “The 
Decline of Outrage” for the forth- 
coming Doubleday-Anchor anthology, 
SOUTH. 

James Dickey could fill his future 
hours and years polishing his tro- 
phies and reliving past triumph. But 
he likely will not. The urge that 
impelled him to put those first ir- 
repressible thoughts on paper are not 
easily tarnished by success. Maybe it 
is because poets are more concerned 
with giving than taking that they 
seem less spoiled by acclaim and re- 
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COUNSELING /MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE for PHILANTHROPY 


Research is the prerequisite to all developments — 
whether it be in the field of science or the planning of 
a sound, realistic development program for an institu- 
tion or organization. 

BRAKELEY, NEWBERRY AND COMPANY, through 
research and experience, offers a personalized service, 
providing counseling and management for a tailor-made 
plan: A plan based on new concepts and new methods 
to conform with today’s complex society. 


We invite your inquiry, without obligation. 


Baaxetey Newserry AND Company 


STATESMANSHIP IN PHILANTHROPY 
2340 BANK OF GEORGIA BUILDING 
Telephone JAckson 3-2708 
ATLANTA 
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PEACHTREE 
STUDIOS 
INC. 
peachtree at 
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John B. Savage 

Real Estate Sales Director 

Georgia Securities Investment Corp. 
THE GREATEST ASSET your business possesses is its people. 
And one of the most dignified ways of expressing the impor- 
tance you feel about these people is executive portraiture. 

Elliotts’ Studio has had long experience in developing -tech- 

niques that will suit the schedules of busy executives and re- 
sult in a photograph expressing the worth of your most im- 
portant asset — the men and women of your organization. 


TELEPHONE CE 7-6113 
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MEAD from page 74 


dition, to contain about 200,000 
square feet, is now under construc- 
tion and will go into full operation 
early next year. 

The kraft paperboard produced in 
Macon or Rome also comes to Mead 
Containers and is stored in huge pits 
designed for that purpose. The first 
move in the process of making con- 
tainers out of the paperboard is on 
the corrugator, an immense machine 
which, at top speed, can turn out 
4,000 feet of corrugated board every 
minute. Three to five rolls of the 
paperboard enter the machine at the 
same time, depending on the strength 
expected of the boxes being made. 
Tremendous pressure is applied by 
the machine in the corrugating proc- 
ess and corrugated board emerges in 
large sheets, automatically cut to 
prescribed size. Other machines re- 
ceive the corrugated sheets; they are 
printed, scored, and slotted for easy 
folding. The same machines, in the 
same process and at the same time, 
print brand names on the container. 
The next stop for containers is the 
wild-looking, fast-operating folder- 
taper, which, as the name implies, 
folds and tapes the boxes. This done, 
they leave the plant, ready to handle 
TV sets or cosmetics or any of a 
hundred different customer products. 

Mead Packaging, located adjacent 
to the Containers operation, operates 
from the same type of kraft paper- 
board. Its operation looks simpler, 
but, in fact, is more complex. This 
atmosphere of simplicity is created 
by efficient operation; it’s a little like 
Willie Mays making a sensational 
catch look easy — it’s all in his talent. 

The heart of any packaging plant 
is in its printing equipment. And no 
other plant in the world is better 
equipped than Mead. Huge presses 
form a criss-cross pattern in the 
building and provide an array of 
wonders to startle the average 
printer. One of several giant presses 
— the rotogravure -- receives kraft 
paperboard in rolls, prints up to 
seven colors on each carton in perfect 
register, and produces the fantastic 
total of 40,000 printed cartons every 
thirty-five minutes. And, speaking of 
efficiency, try this: Mead men use 
take-up reels at the front of the 
press to allow them a change of rolls 
without stopping the machine. This 
means that paperboard can be fed 























Pardon us for bragging We lithographed this cover ...and the inside, too! 


the SS —_ Suen printing co. 
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MEAD from page 78. 


continuously into the press, giving it a daily ca- 
pacity of a hundred and fifty miles of cartons. 

Another press — the Mercury, of which Mead has 
many — will handle eighteen thousand feet of paper 
per hour — printing and, with an intricate network 
of dies within the press, cutting complex patterns 
in the paper to form ingenious cartons and pack- 
ages. From the presses, cartons and packages move 
on to be glued and folded, then on into Mead boxes 
for shipment. 

The whole process — from tree to supermarket — 
is so remarkably simple-appearing as to be deceiv- 
ing. It is an interesting tour, though, and the com- 
plexities of the operation become clear before the 
tour is done. 

It’s a remarkable operation. 


This article on Mead Packaging is another in a 
series of articles in ATLANTA magazine on major 
industries in the Atlanta area. In the August issue, 
this series will feature one of Atlanta’s home-grown 
giants — Atlantic Steel. Other articles in the August 
issue will concern themselves with Atlanta’s heavy 
industry. 


Leftovers aren’t good in food or in Mail Advertising. 


Too many firms that use the mail are wasting their 
money sending out “warmed over’ versions of news- 
paper or publication advertising. 


Mail selling is a specialty field. Those who reap the 


(Clakeselaeh 


ADVERTISING, INC. 


342 West Peachtree Street, N.W 
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continued from page 63 


the group’s annual field trip on May 31 to the 
Northwest Georgia Branch Experiment Station in 
Calhoun. 

The “city slickers” from the Atlanta Chamber 
travelled to Calhoun by chartered bus and visited — 
in addition to the experiment station — the home of 
Burton Bell, a member of the club, and the poultry 
ranches of two Gordon County farmers. 

The Farmers Club is made up of members of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce who are interested 
in agriculture and rural development in Georgia. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Atlanta is often accused by the rest of Georgia 
of wanting all the new industries that come into the 
State. The Atlanta Chamber knows, however, that 
what is good for Georgia must be good for Atlanta, 
and are anxious to be of help to other cities that 
might want to begin or improve their industrial 
expansion programs. 

Only recently two delegations from Georgia cities 
came to the Chamber for advice and assistance in 
setting up committees and plans that would make 
their cities more attractive to incoming industry. 

Here they had access to material and, better still, 
to experience that would not only speed along their 
projects, but that saved them considerable nioney. 


continued on page 85 


LEFTOVERS!!! 


greatest harvest of sales from its use are those expert 
in appealing to a selected market as distinguished from 
mass appeals in general media. The Grizzard Advertising 
staff is expert in the use of the mails — for forty-three 
years we have specialized in this field. We can help you 
get greater results from mail. 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1918 
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Southern 


hospitality 
flights 





“We've Got Good Connections” 


DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


Anniston 
| Albany 
Gadsden 


Wherever You’re Going, for Reserva- 
tions Call Southern Airways PO. 


6-1411 or Your Travel Agent. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS from page 59 


ess, tickets, checks, or perhaps cigar 
bands. This wide diversification has 
given Atlanta the reputation of hav- 
ing the best cross-section of the 
printing industry in the United 
States. 

Probably one of the most im- 
portant reasons for Atlanta’s rapid 
growth in the graphic arts industry 
has been the existence of its “trade 
houses,” independent firms to which 
printers turn for virtually every 
service connected with the business 
except the actual printing. Aside 
from the previously mentioned out- 
side art studios, many small (and 
some not so small) printers rely on 
other shops to supply them with 
typographic advice, type setting, 
halftone photography, production of 
color separations, pulling of repro- 
duction proofs, platemaking, engrav- 
ing, and all the rest of the detailed 
procedures that must be accomplished 
before the presses begin to roll. 

It has been the presence of these 
trade houses which has made it possi- 
ble for almost any printer in Atlanta 
to turn out almost any job that his 
financial condition and printing 
equipment would allow. 

In the area of typographic design, 
Atlanta has two exclusive typo- 
graphic designers and five combina- 
tion design and typesetting firms. 
Several other companies do nothing 
but set type (most have every type 
of specialized typesetting equipment) 
and deliver it to the printer. There 
are three firms in the city which 
specialize almost exclusively in pho- 
tographic typesetting. 

There are two trade and two pri- 
vate electrotype plants in the city. 
The two trade shops do stereotyping 








and rubber, plastic and mat work 
for all printing plate processes. 

For metal engravings, Atlanta 
printers can choose between six com- 
mercial engraving plants located in 
the area. These six plants are all 
equipped with modern photographic 
etching, proofing and mounting 
equipment and are able to produce 
all types of engraving for single and 
multicolor printing, as well as all 
classifications of pattern plates on 
zinc, Magnesium and copper. 

Even after the presses have 
stopped, Atlanta printers are able 
to call for the services of specialized 
trade shops. There are five bindery 
and two speciality plants which can 
handle all types of binding and re- 
lated work. 

But all these things — design, art, 
photography, ink, paper, type, en- 
gravings — must ultimately be com- 
bined. And it is at the printing press 
that all come together to make up 
the finished job. 

As for the unique: the only law 
book in existence with colored illus- 
trations was produced and printed 
by an Atlanta firm. 

The printing industry is not a 
high-profit industry. Thirty-five per- 
cent of gross income goes into sal- 
aries (it is one of the best-paid in- 
dustries in the nation), and another 
thirty-five percent goes into supplies. 
The rest must take care of overhead 
cost. Yet, it is one of the most stable 
industries we have. It is less affected 
by trends in economy than most. The 
field itself, is both highly technical 
and highly creative. There is a say- 
ing—‘“No printer has ever been 
ashamed to be a printer.” 

Certainly it’s true of Atlanta’s. 
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How to get paid 
334% interest for 

buying onthe | Je 
installment plan see wiser ene to 0 


put any size “installment’’ you want into 
Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan 
—even 63¢ a day. In 40 months this amount 
adds up to $750 saved and $250 earned at 
maturity. 








Ever hear of a payment plan that 
has no interest or carrying charg- 
es, and pays you 33!4¢ for every 
$1 installment you make? There 
is one, you know—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Your payroll clerk will 
set aside any size installment you 
wish (as little as $1.25 a week) 
and as the money accumulates, 
buy your Bonds. You can cash 
them with interest anytime you 
need them. But hold them for 7 
years, 9 months, and the Gov- 
ernment pays you at the rate of 
334% a year, compounded every 
6 months —$4 guaranteed for 
every $3 you invested! 





You can’t lose 
your money. If 
pour Savings 

onds are lost or 
destroyed,they’re 
replaced free. A 
record of every 
Savings Bond 
purchased is 
sealed on film at 
the Treasury 
Dept. 














The beauty of Savings Bonds 


« You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any Bank « You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 44% more than ever 
before «+ You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guaran- 
tee - Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen « You can get your 





Peace costs money. Every Savings Bond you buy helps keep our coun- 
try strong for Peace ...so you can enjoy the things you’re saving for. 


money with interest anytime you You save more than money tine 
want it - You save more than ° : 4 %, 
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We 
dig a little 
deeper... 


than most agencies to get the facts for our clients’ advertising, or so our 


clients tell us. And they find it grows deeper roots for a healthier advertising 
program. We’ve learned a lot about digging in the past 20 years. Result: 


bumper crops of sales for clients. Need any spadework done? 


TUCKER WAYNE & COMPANY 


Advertising and Sales Counsel 
1175 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 1116 Atlantic Coast Line Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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BROCHURE 


In a few weeks, the Industrial Bureau of the At- 
ianta Chamber of Commerce will issue a new 
brochure on Greater Atlanta. As soon as proof 
copies are available, they will be sent to all inter- 
ested development agencies. When completed, the 
brochures may be ordered at a low unit cost. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


Another nine-weeks action course in practical 
politics will be offered by the Chamber in Septem- 
ber. Notices to all members will go out in late July 
or early August. More than 70 members partici- 
pating in the course last spring reported they found 
it very worthwhile. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION 


The first new-member orientation breakfast was 
held at the Dinkler Plaza at 8:30 a.m. on May 29. 
All the new members who had joined the Chamber 
since January, 1961, were invited to attend. At that 
time they were told where their money would go, 
how they could participate and what the Chamber 
would do for them. 

President Ivan Allen, Jr., welcomed them into 
the Chamber and Opie Shelton presented the Cham- 
ber program. 


The breakfast proved so successful it was de- 
cided to hold one twice a year from now on. 


NEW MEMBERS IN MAY — 1961 


Andrew & Simpkins, Inc., Sponsor — Mr. Bradley Currey; 
T. Wayne Blanchard & Co., Sponsor — Staff; Business De- 
sign Center, Inc., Sponsor — Staff ; Dobbs Houses, Inc., Spon- 
sor —Mr. Jesse Draper; John Francis Evans, Sponsor — 
Staff; Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics Institute, Sponsor — 
Mr. Bill Pritchard; Georgia Business Machines Co., Spon- 
sor — Mr. Gene Ownby; Georgia Textile Mfg. Assn. Inc., 
Sponsor — Mr. Eddie Graham, Mr. Opie Shelton; Inglett & 
Stubbs, Inc., Sponsor—Mr. Bill Pritchard; King & Brim Ins. 
Agency, Sponsor — Mr. Bill Pritchard; Lamont Dye Works, 
Inc., Sponsor — Staff; Maico Hearing Service, Sponsor — 
Mr. John Francis Evans; Music of America, Sponsor — Di- 
rect Mail; J. M. McDaniel, Attorney, Sponsor —Mr. Bill 
Rainwater; Old Hickory House, Sponsor — Mr. Bill Pritch- 
ard; Frank L. Pallotta Associates, Sponsor—Mr. Bill 
Scheerer; Peachtree Distributors, Sponsor — Mr. Sam Jones; 
Protestant Radio & TV Center, Sponsor — Mr. George Er- 
win, Mr. Bill Pritchard; Doland’s Liquor Store, Sponsor — 
Mr. Henry F. McCamish; Saul Bros. & Block, Inc., Sponsor 
— Mr. James Hughes. 

Schaefer Sash & Door Co., Sponsor — Mr. Harlin Koch; 
Southern Electrical Equip. Dist., Sponsor — Staff; Superior 
Airlines, Sponsor — Mr. John F. Evans; Horis A. Ward, Inc., 
Sponsor — Mr. J. O. Williford; Wells & Taylor, Sponsor — 
Mr. Bill Pritchard; Weltner & Branan, Sponsor — Direct 
Mail; Williams Bros. Lumber Company, Sponsor — Mr. Bill 
Wainwright. 
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its sate 


Standard 


Federal 
Savings 


Right you are! Your money is definitely 
safe in a Standard Federal Savings account. 
Insured safe by a federal agency and 
backed by the greatest investment in 
America, the family home. Safe and 
profitable, too... currently earning 4% per 
annum. Start your account soon. Standard 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn., 

44 Broad Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, 

phone MU. 8-6619. 
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FROM 


Lhe dante Coad Line 
Reatvcad “Company 


ouiitle and Nuashoille 
Ruatrowd Company 


W. Thomas Rice 


President of Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, and 


William H. Kendall 


President of Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
are pleased to announce the establishment of an 


Atlanta, Georgia, office by 
Charles R. Yates 


Vice President - Finance of both roads. 


With offices at 270 Peachtree Building, effective July 1, 1961, Mr. 
Yates will continue to direct the financial affairs of both railroads. 
He will work in close coordination with the railroads’ respective 
headquarters at Jacksonville and Louisville and the New York 
office at 220 East 42nd Street. 


This move is being made so that the financial headquarters 
of the two railroads can better serve the interests of its territory 
and contribute more to the economic growth and development of 
the Southeast. 


Seer anes 





A BIG SUCCESS STORY! The new face 


of Atlanta is reflected in the multi-million dollar Merchandise Mart —23 stories 
high, with one million square feet of space! “Mr. First” is proud of the part he 
played in the success of the new Atlanta Merchandise Mart, where he will have 
another branch office! In Atlanta, the financial center of the South, The First 
National Bank is first in size, tradition and service! 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member FDIC 
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THE FRESHER REFRESHER 


‘ COOL OFF WITH 
the new-day cola with the 
REFRESHING 
DIFFERENCE! 


TASTES MADE 
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